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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Peter Simple. By the Author of “ Newton Foster,” “ The King's 
Own,” &c. 3 vols. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


We do not intend to review our own work ; if we did it justice, we 
might be accused of partiality, and we are not such fools as to abuse it. 
We leave that to our literary friends who may have so little taste as not 
(o appreciate its merits. Not that there would be any thing novel in 
reviewing our own performances—that we have discovered since we have 
assumed the oftice of editor; but still it is always done sub rosa, whereas, 
in our case, we could not deny our situation as editor or author. Of 
‘* Peter Simple,” therefore, we say nothing, but we take this opportunity 
of saying a few words to the public. We are willing to submit to all the 
castigation we may deserve, for we may have intruded upon it; but we 
cannot quietly sit down and hear ourselves unpleasantly commented upon 
for the sins of others. It has been the fashion for many publishers of 
anonymous naval works to whisper that they were ascribed to us, and it 
was but the other day that we were told to our great mortification, by an 
officer of rank in the navy, that a work, entitled the “ Port Admiral,” 
was generally supposed to have been concocted with our pen; and we 
take the opportunity now aflorded us of expressing our indignation at 
the report circulated, not on account of the want of talent in the work, 
but because it contains an infamous libel upon one of our most distin- 
guished officers deceased, and upon the service in general. It is in conse- 
quence of the above observations, that we take liberty to state what works 
have proceeded from our pen; and when it is considered that it is not five 
years since we commenced authorship, surely there are enough of them 
without adding spurious ones to the list. The “ Naval Officer” was our 
first attempt, and its having been our first attempt, must be offered in 
extenuation of its many imperfections ; it was written hastily, and before 
it was complete we were appointed to a ship. We cared much about 
our ship, and little about our book. The first was diligently taken 
charge of by ourselves, the second was left in the hands of others, to get 
on how it could. Like most bantlings put out to nurse, it did not get on 
very well, 

As we happen to be in the communicative vein, it may be as well to 
remark, that being written in the auto-biographical style, it was as- 
serted by good-natured friends, and believed in general, that it was 
a historv of the author’s own life. Now, without pretending to have 
been better than we should have been in our earlier days, we do most 
solemnly assure the public, that had we run the career of vice of the 
hero of the “ Naval Officer,” that, at all events, we should have had 
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sufficient sense of shame not to have avowed it. Except the hero and 
heroine, and those parts of the work which supply the slight plot ot 
it, as a novel, the work in itself is materially true, especially in the 
narrative of sea adventure, most of which did (to the best of our re- 
collection) occur to the author. We say to the best of our recollection, 
as it behoves us to be careful. We have not forgotten the snare in which 
Chamier found himself, by asserting, in his preface, that his narrative 
was fact. In the “ Naval Officer,” much good material was thrown 
away ; but we intend to write it over again some of these days, and the 
* Naval Officer,” when “ corrected,” will be so improved, that he may 
be permitted to stand on the same shelf with “ Pride and Prejudice,” or 
** Sense and Sensibility.” 

The “ confounded licking” we received for our first attempt, in the 
*‘ critical notices,” is probably well known to the reader—at all events 
we have not forgotten it. Now, with some this severe castigation of 
their first offence would have had the effect of their never offending 
again; but we felt that our punishment was rather too severe; it pro- 
duced indignation instead of contrition, and we determined to write 
again in spite of all the critics in the universe ; and in the due course of 
nine months, we produced the “ King’s Own.” In the “ Naval Officer,” 
we had sowed all our wild oats: we had paid off those who had ill- 
treated us, and we had no further personality to indulge in. ‘The ‘ King’s 
Own,” therefore, was wholly fictitious in characters, in plot, and in events, 
as have been its successors. The ‘ King’s Own” was followed by 
“Newton Foster ;” “‘ Newton Foster” by ‘ Peter Simple.” ‘These are 
all our productions. Reader, we have told our tale. 





Tom Cringle’s Log. 2 vols. William Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


Could we follow the impulse of our will, we should not offer our re- 
marks upon this work. We are afraid—nay, more than afraid, we feel 
almost sure—that we shall be accused of being stimulated by feelings 
which we trust we do not, nor shall we ever, possess. But as Shylock 
saith, we have “ an oath! an oath!” and shall at once give our candid 
opinion, trusting to the correctness of our critique being acknowledged 
by those who are competent to decide upon * Tom Cringle’s”’ merits 
and defects. 

A work of this description is but, or ought but to be, an extended 
drama, whether it appertain to the varieties of tragedy, comedy, or farce. 
Still it should be the legitimate drama of human life, and any deviation 
trom the legitimate drama, is a deviation from nature. Now, if Mr. 
Cooper, from his so frequently preferring marvellous effect to a delinea- 
tion from the probable, has obtained the soubriquet of the T. P. Cooke of 
literature, how much more does this observation apply to the author of 
* Tom Cringle’s Log,” which is nothing but a melodrama in most of its 
scenes, in some few degenerating into the pantomime. 

We hardly know whether to commence with blame or praise. Both 
must be given lavishly, and both, at the same time, will be given with per- 
fect justice. The fact is, that what in a less vigorous writer would have 
produced a more perfect composition, has, in the present instance, marred 
one that might have been one of the very best works written. “ Tom 
Cringle” appeared in parts in Blackwood’s excellent magazine, and per- 
haps there never was a continuation so sought after as this Log. Always 
eflective, it was sometimes worked up to the highest, most breathless 
interest, and gave a powerful stimulus to the nerves, which stimulus was 
not sufficiently extended to be otherwise than pleasing. The chapter 
was read, and the contents of the next number longed for the moment 
that the present one had been concluded. Had “ Tom Cringle ” never 
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been published collectively, his fame would have been more lasting ; but 
in two volumes, we are at once struck with the mass of excellent mate. 
rials which have been wasted. There is such a thing (although we only 
heard of such a thing in Our younger days) as a pudding being too full 
of plums—so full, that instead of being able to eat our allowance, we are 
satisfied with a mere fragment. This is the case with “ Tom Cringle” 
in two voluines; it is so overcharged, that we cannot vo on; there is no 
repose for the mind; the horrible and the startling follow so rapidly, that 
it becomes painful to read it from the constant high pressure upon the 
feelings, and we find that which, in small portions in the magazine, was 
a pleasure to the senses, is now too powertul, too exciting, and too un. 
natural to be perused with pleasure. The effort, the excess of’ fine 
writing, and gorgeousness of etlect, is too wearying to those who read it. 
Exaggeration stalks through most of the scenes, and throwing its wild 
and phantom light around, often startles, and sometimes annovs. Here 
is the great defect of “Tom Cringle:” we have all the splendid scenery, 
all the striking effect, all the battle, murder, and sudden death of the 
melodrame, and, as in all melodramas, nature and probability are wholly 
disregarded. ‘That our assertion is correct, we will show, by quoting 
those parts of the log in which the author is true to nature, and what our 
readers will immediately recognize as being the very best, and those 
which have made the most lasting impression. Would that it had been 
always so, and “ Tom Cringle” would have been most perfect ; but, on 
the contrary, whether he describes the scenery of foreign climes, the 
ocean in its variety, or the deeds of those who play their parts upon his 
ubiquitarian theatre, all that can be amassed, all that can be crowded 
together for effect, all that can be raised up in his fertile and powerful 
imagination, are summoned to his aid. Does a ship appear on the 
horizon at evening, it is described as some tall spectre. Is there a black 
cloud in the sky, it is, in Hamlet’s language, “ monstrous like a whale.” 
Is there a storm, not only are heaven and earth racked, but all the powers 
of language are called to aid to make it duly terrific. “ Tom Cringle”’ 
knows no degree of comparison ; he works in the superlative—his calms 
have no repose, his gentleness is violent from its very description, Na- 
ture with him stalks on stilts, moves at a fiery gallop, talks through a 
speaking trumpet, and even, when she sleeps, snores like a distant whirl- 
wind. His incidents are equally marvellous with his descriptions. His 
seamen are tossed overboard tor effect, as if they were of no more value 
than rope-yarns. In action all his shot tell. His seuppers run with blood, 
and this is even to be perceived against the black boards of a schooner 
by moonlight. 

‘© While the black blood, in horrible streams, gushed and gurgled through her scup- 
pers, down her sides, and across the bright white streak that glanced in the moon- 
lieht.”’ 


Not only are there many inconsistencies, but there are many improba- 
bilities in this work, and the occasional nautical errors prove that the 
author has becn to sea, but is no seaman. 

Fortunately, these errors will be less apparent to those who have not 
walked the same waters, or visited the same distant regions deseribed by 
“Tom Cringle:” and if there are many blemishes, there are also many re- 
deeming qualities. We have oiten envied the retentive powers of the 
author, when in one page he has introduced the sum total 01 all he ever 
saw in traversing a region, in one landscape, graphic and powerful, but 
not natural. from beimg overcharged. The great me rit of ** Tom Cringle 


- his great fault, that in his exuberance he does 
He gilds refined gold, and paints the lily. We 
its more startling parts ; in 
In most of his 


is his descriptive powers ; 
not know where to stop. . 
have stated his work to be a melodrame, in ) 
his comic it is pantomime, that is, modern pantomime. 
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scenes of this description it is the same, with trifling variations ; his ac. 
tors are all higgledy piggledy, tumbling down stairs, or one over another. 
His jokes are all practical. Humour is with him a fundamental feature ; 
he thumps it, he kicks it, he blisters it, and worries it in every possible 
way. With Tom Cringle, in general, all is per force. Yet how beautiful 
is he sometimes when he is quiet and natural! Let us take one single 
description, that of his mother reading the letter from the admiral, an- 
nouncing Tom’s first appointment to a frigate. 


“I perceived that she first ogled the superscription, and then the seal, very omi- 
nously, and twice made as if she would have broke the missive open, but her heart 
seemed as often to fail her. At length she laid it down—heaved a long deep sigh 
—took off her spectacles, which appeared dim, dim—wiped them, put them on 
again, and making a sudden effort, tore open the letter, read it hastily over, but 
not so rapidly as to prevent her hot tears falling with a small tiny tap tap on the 
crackling paper. 

“‘ Presently she pinched my arm, pushed the blistered manuscript under my nose, 
and utterly unable to speak to me, rose, covered her face with her hands, and left the 
room, weeping bitterly, I could hear her praying in a low, solemn, yet sobbing 
and almost inarticulate voice, as she crossed the passage to her own dressing-room. 
—‘ Even as thou wilt, oh Lord—not mine, but thy holy will be done—yet, oh! it 
is a bitter bitter thing for a widowed mother to part with her only boy.’ 

“‘Now came my turn—as | read the following epistle three times over, with a 
most fierce countenance, before thoroughly understanding whether I was dreaming 
or awake—in truth, poor little fellow as I was, I was fairly stunned. 


« *« Admiralty, such a date. 

“* Dear Mapam,—It gives me very great pleasure to say that your son is ap- 
pointed to the Breeze frigate, now fitting at Portsmouth for foreign service. Cap- 
tain Wigemwell is a most excellent officer, and a good man, and the schoolmaster 
on board is an exceedingly decent person I am informed ; so | congratulate you on 
his good fortune in beginning his career, in which | wish him all success, under 
such favourable auspices, As the boy is, | presume, all ready, you had better send 
him down on Thursday next, at latest, as the frigate will go to sea, wind and 
weather permitting, positively on Sunday morning. 

“*T remain, my dear Madam, 
“*« Your’s very faithfully, 
‘“*¢ Barnaby Buvesrazes, K, B.’ 


“« However much I had been moved by my mother’s grief, my false pride came to 
my assistance, and my first impulse was to chant a verse of some old tune, in a most 
doleful manner, ‘ All right—all right,’ [ then exclaimed, as I thrust half a doubled 
up muffin into my gob, but it was all chew, chew, and no swallow—not a morsel 
could I force down my parched throat, which tightened like to throttle me. 

* Old Nicodemus had by this time again entered the room, unseen and unheard, 
and startled me confoundedly, as he screwed his words in his sharp cracked voice 
into my larboard ear, ‘Jane tells me your mamma is in a sad taking, Master Tom. 
You ben’t going to leave us, all on a heap like, be you? Surely you’ll stay until 
your sister comes from your uncle Job’s?) You know there are only two on ye— 
You won’t leave the old lady all alone, Master Thomas, will ye?’ The worthy old 
fellow’s voice quavered here, and the tears hopped over his old cheeks through the 
flour and tallow like peas, as he slowly drew a line down the forehead of his well- 
powdered pate with his fore-finger. 

“ * No—no—why, yes,’ exclaimed I, fairly overcome; ‘ that is—oh Nic, Nic— 
you old fool, I wish I could cry, man—I wish I could cry!’ and straightway | 


wi me to my chamber, and wept until I thought my very heart would have 
urst.” 


Yet two pages afterwards we have the following grand imagery, dedi- 
‘ated to the main tack. 


*« Listening to the groaning of the main-tack, as the swelling sail, the foot of 
which stretched transversely right athwart the ship’s deck in a black arch, struggled 
to tear it up, like some dark impalpable spirit of the air striving to burst the chains 
that held fim, and escape high up into the mirky clouds, or a giant labouring to 
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— ouk, and wondering in my innocence how hempen cord could brook such 
strain. 


We doubt the effect of the main tack giving way, as described by Tom ; 
we have seen many, and some accidents occur, but never such a hoist as 
‘Tom describes. 


Here again, as a set off, is a description beautifully true to nature. 


«It was a very tempestuous, although moonlight night, occasionally clear, with 
the moonbeams at one moment sparkling brightly in the small ripples on the filthy 
puddles before the door, and on the gem-like water-drops that hung from the eaves of the 
thatched roof, and lighting up the dark statue-like figures of the men, and casting 
their long shadows strongly against the mud wall of the house. At another, a black 
cloud as it flew across her disk, cast every thing into deep shade, while the only 
noise we heard was the hoarse dashing of the distant surf, rising and falling on 
the fitful gusts of the breeze. We tried the door. It was fast.” 


This is elaborate, yet true, and in our opinion extremely powerful, as 
well as beautiful. We could select many passages equally true to nature 
and to feeling, some of them of exquisite pathos—as the death and burial 
of poor little Duncan—the little fellow’s remarks about his sister are very 
affecting. ‘She has no mother now, or father, and aunt is not over kind.” 
{n those few words you picture to yourself the situation of the poor girl 
in her unenviable home. The best character introduced, is that of Obed, 
the American pirate ; it is not overcharged, and most skilfully pourtrayed. 
The trial and condemnation of the pirate crew is also well told—very 
graphic throughout. 

We have now given our hearty but sincere opinion of “ Tom Cringle’s 
Log.” He has wished to be most effective, and has in many instances 
failed by doing too much. 


‘* Vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other side.” 


Of the powers of the author, there can be but one opinion—they are 
tremendous in their way. His recollection, as well as his imagination, 
appear to be boundless ; but he reminds us of a piece of machinery with- 
out the regulating safety-valve to prevent too high a pressure. If Tom 
Cringle ever writes again, he will write better, from having expended 
so much of his material in this log. That he may write again we sincerely 
wish, for he has erred from the main spring being too strong, not from 
its being too weak. An error easily to be remedied in the first instance, 
while in the other the case is hopeless. 





Trevelyan. By the Author of “ A Marriage in High Life.” 3 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


The events of life may be termed great or little, in comparison only 
with the sphere in which the individual whom they affect moves. The 
little occurrences, the thoughts, even the sensations that mark the course 
of time in the mind of a well-educated English lady, are, to her, what battles, 
sieges, and all the stirring casualties of public life, are to the sterner sex. 
A smile, a word, a pressure of the hand, even a particular station at the 
dinner-table, to her are not insignificant ; and we contend, that if a no- 
velist makes good use of the minor accidents of life, he does quite as 
well as if he had employed the big event, the startling incident, or had 
stuffed his three volumes full of the “horrible epithets of war.” The 
author of Trevelyan has employed only the gentle means of entertaining 
her readers. She has no “moving accidents by field or flood. The 
every-day occurrences of life are taken in their sweet and bitter fancies ; 
they are skilfully blended, consequently they seize the imagination, an 
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reach the heart. The principal design of the novel is, if the author knew it, 
or should have been, if the author knew it not, to prove that the extreme 
opposite of vice is not always virtue, for to that endit aims. There are 
two principal characters in the work, well contrasted with each other, and 
both females; for in the beautiful and delicate sex, delicate lights and sha- 
dows are the more distinctly visible, as the smoothest vellum is capable 
of the nicest tints. The one character acting on a cold utilitarian principle, 
where every thing is sacrificed to the word “ respectable,” and decorum is 
the acmé of human virtue ; one whose mind is too well regulated to be 
joyous overmuch, and too philosophical to be over-much grieved, combines, 
with all her stoical perfections, to make all around her miserable, and herselt 
not very happy, proving that even duties may be performed too rigidly, and 
that a virtuous relative may be, at least, very disagreeable. On the other 
side, we have a character diametrically opposite, one who acknowledges 
no law but impulse, that trusts too much to her sense of what is beauti- 
ful in virtue, not to become at length vicious ; one, who carries frankness 
to the very borders of indecorum, sentiment to the verge of libertinism, 
und goodness of heart completely into the vortex of folly ; consequently, 
with beauty, fortune, the man of her choice, the noblest mind, the greatest 
talents, she makes every body miserable around her, and herself truly 
wretched ; proving too, on her side, that the opposite extreme is not the 
way to obtain happiness, or to live to the ends for which a beneficent 
Being created us. The reader may judge from this, that the plot must 
unavoidably terminate unhappily. The heart will, however, be engaged 
in the cause of generous error ; and scrupulous rectitude is made so little 
attractive, that we think, in some degree, that the moral tendency of it is 
dubious. We do not lay much stress upon this stricture, for perhaps, 
after all, we have not yet attained to perfection in any system of ethics. 
As a composition, this work 1s correct and pleasing. It never wearies in 
perusal ; there is nothing overdrawn, or evincing an ungraceful effort for 
effect. We are led quietly, as it were, by the hand, through pleasant 
places, made gradually acquainted with interesting characters, and, as the 
interest deepens, our sensibilities are gradually awakened, until they are 
almost overpowered by the shock of the catastrophe. At that point the 
novel mould have ended. We think it unnecessarily eked out, for after 
the death of the heroine, we read with impatience, and throw down the book 
with relief; for where interest has ceased, it is unreasonable to expect 
attention: and the author should always study to pause ere he attains 
to that point at which he is likely to become tedious. We predict for this 
novel a fair share of popularity. It will respectably take its place in the 
moving pageant of fiction that passes continually before our eyes; it 
will have our smile of approbation in its transit ; but we do not think 
that it will be watched out of sight, or looked after long. It will play 
its part of an hour, not without applause, make its exit, and then, as a 
work worthy of public attention, be thought of no more. Yet, in 
the provincial circulating libraries, we doubt not that it will be well 
thumbed, and wi!! not probably be without the honourable distinction of 
being soiled by a genuine country tear. At these things the Cockney 
don’t weep. 


Men and Manners in America. By the Author of “ Cyril Thornton,” 
&c. William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; T. Cadell, Strand. 2 vols. 


There is no one, let him be of what party he may, that can deny great 
merit to this work. Mr. Hamilton has been acutely observant, and his 
remarks are shrewd and sarcastical. He shows us America, but it is 
through a soiled glass, dimmed by the smoke of toryism. His work is 
as much an anti-republican essay as a book of travels, and we gain much 
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information, and derive still more amusement from the perusal; yet when 
we have finished, we rise with the conviction that we have only heard 
evidence that may be Strictly called ex-parte. The very tone of the nar- 
rative, the epigrammatic turn of the sentences, and the air of witty ridicule 
that abounds throughout, make us distrustful how we receive as evi- 
dence, what we feel assured is intended for fine writing. The author is 
quite as anxious to show himself, as the American character. There is 
so much, even in the manner only of bearing testimony, that, with the 
same facts that have taken place before the eyes of two persons, both de- 
sirous of conveying a real impression, how different often the description 
will be; but when one of the observers wishes, by the fact witnessed, to 
elucidate a principle, or establish a theory, what discoloured state- 
ments may we anticipate—certainly not intentionally false, but how far, 
how very far from being rigidly true! When we scrutinize all the evi- 
dence adduced in this work, and bearing in mind the animus with which 
it appears to be written, we can only come to this conclusion, that among 
the Americans, the vulgar are vulgar, and the elegant, elegant—and 
what more can be said of the most civilized country in the world? But 
the sin of this work is, that he has brought the vulgar part of the Trans- 
atlantic community too prominently and too grotesquely forward. The 
spitting, tobacco-chewing, and Trollopian descriptions, too much abound, 
and the refinement of the country is too studiously kept back, Mr. Ha- 
milton has certainly not viewed the shield on the golden side. With the 
exception of these strictures, which we have felt it our duty to make, we 
hardly know of any more amusing book that has lately issued from the 
press. ‘There is in it almost every variety of style. We have the cutting 
sarcasm, the classical allusion, that keen wit that is as brilliant as, and 
cuts like, sheet ice, the sly inuendo that clothes pretension with mock 
gravity, with a cloak of ridicule, and here and there bursts of eloquence, 
that remind us what a forcible language we possess. ‘The description of 
the Falls of Niagara can only be less beautiful than the miracle they de- 
scribe. Were it not for the partiality, and one-sidedness of the book, it 
would have our hearty and unqualified praise. 





Traits and Traditions of Portugal, collected during a Residence in 
that Country. By Miss Parpor. 2 vols. Saunders and Otley, 
Conduit Street. 


Miss Pardoe, in two volumes, replete with touches of refined taste, 
and descriptions that are as vivid as they are femininely elegant, has 
made us intimately acquainted with what is most remarkable in that 
country, now the theatre of nearly the most unnatural and disastrous 
war that ever made man barbarous, or a nation demoralized. Our fair 
authoress—and we assure our readers that the epithet, though inadequate, 
is appropriately applied—our fair authoress has judiciously avoided the 
Mets and fetid pools of politics, and leads the peruser only through 
vineyards gorgeous with their purple glories, fragrant groves of orange 
trees, and on lordly and terraced walks, and evér and anon will stop, 
and, as it were, turn to you with a sweet smile, and whisper forth some 
legend full of high-souled love and magnanimous chivalry. Sometimes 
her tales darken into a sterner mood, and we are startled with well-told 
horrors. At other times we are introduced into the arcana of Portuguese 
social life; the morale of the nation stands confessed before us, and we 
see the effect that its geographical situation, Its institutions, | and its su- 
yerstitions, have upon the individual in all the various domestic relations. 
Ve get at all this pleasing and useful knowledge in the most familiar 
manner possible. It is not lectured into us. We imbibe it deliciously, 
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mixed with the laugh of hilarity, the music of eloquence, and brilliant 
flashings of something that would be wit, were it not so tempered with 
that graceful womanly shrinking that seems to hesitate fully to dis- 
play all the stores of a rich mind. We can mention several passages, 
where Miss Pardoe could have, by a few words, heightened a sentence 
into what men call wit, and provoked a laugh on the face, where she 
has only been solicitous to spread a smile over the heart. No, no—this 
is not a book of travels. We do not remember that our young lady has 
measured the length of a single steeple, or fathomed the depth of a single 
river. The population of the chief towns of Portugal, in round numbers, 
are all wanting ; but, in lieu of this, her bright eye has scanned the most 
majestic scenery, her acute spirit has fathomed the depths of character, 
oa she has enumerated a mixture of virtues and vices, noble feelings 
and debasing sentiments, that form the strange compound of the moral 
guaiities of the Portuguese nation. Coming to the detail of this work, we 
ardly know on what part to fix the focus of our approbation, but, per- 
haps.the monkish memorials are, for many reasons, the most interesting. 
We positively declare that, notwithstanding the countless volumes that 
we have read, that treated professedly and incidentally of monkism, Miss 
Pardoe’s work has made us more aw fait in the matter, than any other 
account we have yet seen. But who is there like a young and beautiful 
woman that is so able to penetrate through the seeming humility, and see 
beneath the mask of hypocritical gravity, with which these renouncers of the 
world would shroud themselves? It must have been a more than pleasant, 
and very comic sight to see the young monks oiling and adjusting what 
curls the tonsure had left, and throwing their sacerdotal robes into classic 
folds—the old ones dodging behind the gothic pillars, and accidentally 
crossing the cloister courts, that they might see unseen, in the one in- 
stance, and cross the path in the other, of the fresh and fair English lady. 
Well, we can only say, that whatever maiden may boast of having a 
number of bleeding hearts, we are morally certain, always excepting 
boatswains’ mates and regimental drummers, that no single person could 
have caused more bleeding backs, than did our fair authoress in her pro- 
gress through the Lusitanian Monasteries. We think that we see the ve- 
nerable Anselmo giving himself forty stripes for his unholy peep round 
the angle of the altar, cursing inwardly his folly, whilst the young Julian 
lays on lightly, mentally exclaiming that he would bear ten times the 
penance for the repetition of the pleasure. Miss Pardoe may depend upon 
it, that she was the cause of much shedding of blood. We must now 
take our leave of these amusing volumes, in which the authoress has dis- 
covered much that is pleasing to know of others, and, more than she is 
aware of, what is still more pleasing to know of herself. She is now 
fairly embarked in that sea of troubles—the literary world; may her 
voyage be as prosperous as the commencement has been auspicious, and 
may her bark float merrily down the tide of time ; and, as our nautical 
habits are well known, we will bring our metaphor fairly to an anchor, 
by wishing her a triumphant course when the breezes are prosperous; and 
when the storms come—for come they will—may she weather them 
nobly, and finally bring up in the haven of happiness, honoured and 
honouring, and may we live toa fine old age to witness it, and to fire a 
royal salute from the good ship “ Metropolitan,” on the happy occasion. 





The Auto-Biography of John Galt. Cochrane and M‘Crone, Wa- 
terloo Place. 


To remark upon auto-biography, and the more particularly so when 
the author is still living, is a task at once difficult and delicate. An 
author, in the situation of Mr. Galt, can be compared only to an actor 
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who is before the audience, and even then, the comparison is not over. 
strong. Should the histrionic hero fret away his hour badly, and receive 
the merited sibilation, he makes his exit, the scene changes, the fact is 
soon forgotten, and the next night he may be enabled to redeem his lost 
honours. Not so with the principal performer in an auto-biography ; the 
scene never changes, the hero of the piece is there for ever, and for ever 
in the same position, either as a statue crowned gracefully with laurels, 
or as a mocking post at which scorn may eternally point her unmoving 
finger. It is a dreadful work, the writing an auto-biography. Not 
only is it a dangerous matter to the writer, but it is nearly as perilous to 
the reviewer. Censure assumes so much the appearance of personal 
slander, and commendation looks so much like flattery, that to blame 
seems to be invidious, and to praise fulsome. Were Mr. Galt dead, the 
thing would be easy enough; but God forbid, that for very many years 
he should thus relieve us from our perplexity. However, we will endea. 
vour, for half an hour, to forget his existence—no, no, to forget that 
he is existing, and speak of him, and of his work, as one of the cele. 
brated defunct. The volumes before us have that intrinsic impress of 
sincerity about them, that we implicitly believe all that is stated as fact, 
and coincide with almost all that is advanced as opinion. All through his 
eventful life, Mr. Galt’s lot seems not to have been very enviable; and had it 
not been for his pride of conscious rectitude, which is itself a feeling worth 
living for, it would have been scarcely endurable. A sensibility that ap- 
proached at times to disease, a magnanimity that the worldly-minded 
would term quixotic, and a genius that seems to have corruscated and 
grown dim as it was affected by external circumstances, are the leading 
points of the author's character. We think that it possessed enough of 
energy, perseverance, and intellectuality, to have placed him the very 
first in rank, of any profession, had he elected one ; but he seems to,have 
been at a loss in what direction to expend so much power as he must 
have been conscious of possessing. His life has been one of vicissitudes, 
but, as his actuating principle was pure, every turn and change of fate, 
like the glitter of a well-cut diamond, has only served to bring out more 
varied and beautiful lights. As a study of individual character, the book 
is useful in many senses: it will afford many hints as to the method of 
successfully playing the difficult game of life, and show the tyro in what 
quarters he may most probably expect to find the shoals that will wreck, 
and the whirlpools that will engulf. 

The part of these volumes that we least like, is that which alludes to 
Lord Byron. His character should have been viewed as one under con. 
tinued excitement: reprehension therefore should be cautiously hazarded, 
where motives were so liable to be misunderstood. What Englishman is 
there that will quarrel with this morbid excitement, when we reflect 
that, to this very Teeling, or failing, we owe some of the finest poetry that 
graces a language that Mr. Galt, himself, has done much to embellish. 
In the contention of our author with a Canadian governor, whose name, 
though we have but just finished these volumes, we rejoice to have for- 
gotten, Mr. Galt displayed the tact of the diplomatist, and the manliness 
of the Spartan. It made us smile to reflect how exalted ignorance did, in 
this instance, as it ever does, become daunted by proximate intelligence. 
Well do we understand the school-boy fears, the bustling alarm, and the 
interested wonderment, that the Canadian functionaries must have felt 
and expressed when some one was sent among them that had the faculty 
of remarking accurately, and of reporting what he remarked vividly. 
He had not been many days under the nose of government, than it saga- 
ciously smelt out a plot in every action, @ conspiracy in every sentence, 
and something horribly ominous and subversive of established institu- 
tions in his very silence. But we find that we must now close these too 
brief remarks, by paying our tribute, with the rest of our countrymen, 
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to merit that has been too scantily rewarded, and talent that we hope 
will continue to gladden us for many years. We find, with sorrow, that 
the lamp of life om been lately burning but too feebly, in a frame that 
seems not to have been worthy of the soul that it encased. We hope 
devoutly, and in that hope it would be pleasure to us to know that Mr. 
Galt shared, that if the oil seems to have been for some time but too 
sparingly supplied, it is not exhausted, but has only been reserved to 
make his autumn shine out mildly and gladly ; and that it may be car- . 
ried far, very far into that winter that makes existence no longer desi- 
rable, is the wish of one who knows him only by his writings, and whose 
respect is as real as it is disinterested. 





Memoir of John Dungett, of Newcastle upon Tyne, of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connexion. By J. Heaton. John Mason, City Road; 
Sharp and Co., South Shields. 


The books that are sent to us for review we read attentively, and, to 
the best of our ability, judge of we peony but we must premise that 
on a book of this description we feel somewhat incompetent. Had we to 
speak of it only as a literary composition, our task would be easy ; for it 
is undoubtedly elegantly, though fervidly, written. But we cannot enter 
into that sectarian spirit, that must make this little book valuable as pre- 
cious ointment in the eyes of the self-called elect. What must the rest 
of the world say of the writer of this biography, coolly calling Walter 
Scott a “splendid sinner?” If he, the virtuous, the humane, the friend 
of the whole human race, and a humble and devout worshipper of his God, 
was a sinner, if his brilliant career was on a course that led to damna- 
tion, what hope is there for the vast majority of God's creatures? IfJames 
Heaton is thus gratuitously harsh upon the man whom we are proud to 
venerate, he and his associates must pardon us if we retaliate a little 
upon him whom they look upon as the apostle of their faith, and second 
only to the inspired writers. We allude to John Wesley himself. In 
this very book, there is a quotation from a hymn that Wesley wrote on 
a sick bed, and from which it appears he had a near glance of eternity: 
the words are, 


“T the chief of sinners am ” 


If this sentence be true, what concealed depravity-—what abhorred and 
secret wickedness must he have been conscious of having committed, not 
only in one or two instances, but habitually, for the chief of sinners is a 
strong word ; we say, what a whitened sepulchre must this John Wesley 
have been, if he knew his assertion to be true, and whatia consummate 
hypocrite if he knew it to be false! This stricture would certainly never 
have escaped us, had it not been provoked by such an unwarrantable 
attack upon Sir Walter Scott. We reverence religion wherever we find 
it, and that reverence which we give to the faith of other Christian sects 
we demand for our own, and for all those who sincerely profess the tenets 
of the established church. Let us not be misunderstood as attacking the 
Methodists as a body. We know that among that flock, there is as much 
worth, morality, and sincerity, as in any body of men in the world; but 
we cannot conscientiously place our hands upon our hearts, and say that 
we believe as much of many of their pastors. Were there no honest delu- 
sion in the world, the number of seceders, we are thoroughly convinced, 
would be much diminished. There are too many who pretend to know 


the way of God, who have not yet learned honestly to walk in those of 
man. 
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Espana bajo el Poder arbitrario de la congregacion Apostolica.* Bau- 
dry, Paris; Dulau and Co. London. 


Here is a work to which we would em »hatically call the attention of 
those readers who wish to obtain correct information on Spanish affairs ; 
the book possesses all the advantage of the apropos, combined with ster. 
ling merit. Although a single volume, it is, if we may use the ex ression, 
crammed with curious and important facts, all tending to establish the 
proposition with which the author commences a crusade against the 
apostolicals. The accusations brought against those to whom Spain is 
indebted for the load of misery which weighs so oppressively on her chil- 
dren, are fully borne out by stubborn facts. The erudition displayed by 
the writer is very great. He must have perused many a misty chronicle, 
many an interesting document, before * became master of the huge 
mass of information which he displays. The merit of the performance 
is greatly enhanced by the circumstances which have been attendant on 
its composition. We have been informed by irrefragable authority, that 
the writer compiled his work under all the disadvantages of secrecy and 
fear of detection, Obstacles almost insurmountable were thrown in the 
way of the meritorious author. He was aware, that although performing 
a most praiseworthy act towards his country, and although torwarding 
the cause of justice and improvement, he was nevertheless exposed to the 
contingencies attendant on the perpetrators of guilt; for alas! in the 
despotic rule under which he lived, the voice of truth is smothered, and 
any attempt to unmask abuse and oppression stands synonymous with 
danger or innovation, or open rebellion. The author was therefore com- 
pees to collect his materials by stealth—to watch every man by whom 

e was surrounded—distrust even ostensible friends, and undergo a series 
of alarm, danger, difficulties of all sorts, and disadvantages without num- 
ber. His work is the fruit of many a year’s patient toil and industry. 
Courage, no less than ingenuity and talent, is evidently proved by the 
production of such a book; and when we put together the various cir- 
cumstances which we have enumerated, no one will feel surprise that we 
should bestow the warmest encomiums onthe composition. Indeed, some 
portions of the work seem to display a prophetic spirit. The very asser- 
tion with which the work commences is verified in the short space of three 
months, by the present occurrences in Spain. 


“ Sic ducebar animum rerumque futurum.”’ 


One curious fact is worthy of mature reflection. We find that the de- 
cree issued by the Spanish government on the 4th of October last, relating 
to the revival of the decision of the Council of Castile concerning Mayo- 
razgos (entails) is couched in the very words in which our author ex- 
presses the injustice of that measure. We regret that our limits do not 
allow us to enter into an elaborate and detailed review of this work, as we 
are thereby prevented from doing full justice to its merits ; but we trust 
that we have said enough to tempt the intelligent reader to a perusal of 


the volume. 


The Ocean Bride, a Tale of the Sea. By M.S. Miron. William 
Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, London; John Cum- 


ming, Dublin. 


is i i i iting, from the 

This is a very compendious specimen of all degrees of writing, 
finest ‘to the i bye a 0% It is a work difficult to criticise, so that our 
remarks should have the appearance of consistency. We read on, alter- 


* Spain, under the arbitrary power of the Apostolicals. 
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nately shocked and pleased, and flounder through the slough of one pas- 
sage to enjoy the glorious sunbeams of another. Never before could the 
word “unequal” be so well applied to any performance. On one side, we 
may truly say, that the story is wild and exciting, the imagery at times 
grand, and even approaching the sublime, that there are touches of pathos 
that the heart acknowledges, and that several parts are in the happiest 
vein of poetry ; on the other, that there is in it much that is absurd, and 
more that is vapid. Butler's permission of 


One line for sense, and one for rhyme, 
Is surely enough at one time, 


is often unwarrantably extended, for there will frequently be found a 
third line, that must much puzzle the reader to discover how it happened 
to get there, as it does not stand either for sense or rhyme. Speaking of 
rhyme, Mr. Milton has joined words in its holy bands, that we are 
sure no man that ever officiated except in a street ballad, would have 
ever thought of uniting. We have these six all in a batch, following 
each other, and certainly not making the music of Orpheus, “ see,” “ sy,” 
“upon,” “ song,” “ does,” “us.” The construction of the metre is also 
very unpleasant to theear. At the end of every three or five lines, we are 
brought up, all standing, by a short, queer, ill-contrived phrase, that 
puts you in mind of a stern, pypeet tery citizen, cutting a musical en- 
treaty short, by saying, ‘‘ take yourself off, and tramp,’ as thus, the en- 
treator: 


Some kind relief, kind sir, for see, 
How thin this garb of misery ! 

The northern blast is cold and damp.” 
“ Take yourself off, and tramp.” 


This is an exact imitation of the metre, and thus it flows—no, hobbles 
on through nearly four hundred pages: but that we may render our as- 
surance to the reader doubly sure, we will extract from the book the first 
verse that meets our eye. Le voici. 

Your daughter, and Sir Hugh, by luck, 
The pirates for their ransom took ; 

And stragglers say their vessel rides 
Upon the Scottish tides. 


How ingenious some people are in spoiling good ideas ! 





The Excitement; or, a Book to induce Young People to read con- 
tinually every thing that is likely to arrest the mind of Youth. 
Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin; Whit- 
taker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. 


A good idea—and the performance of the work well fulfils the promise 
of the title. The frontispiece and vignette are fine designs, and excel- 
lently engraved. The wood.cuts do not so well deserve praise. We 
think that the tales this little volume contains will be read with avidity, 
and be retained in the memory faithfully. The portals of knowledge are 
thrown open to the early youthful readers so pleasingly, and the views 
that they disclose within its sacred precincts are so enticing, that we feel 
assured they will be eager to press forward and explore the yet undis- 
covered regions that lie before them, and, that hereafter they will be satis- 
fied with no limited excursion. This book deserves our recommenda- 
tions, and it has them heartily. 
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A History and Description of Modern Wines. By Cyrus Reppine. 
Whitaker, Treacher, and Arnott, Ave Maria Lane. 


The principal praise due to this work is that of general, nay, almost 
universal utility. The beverage that of all others has administered the 
most to our fiercer joys, merits richly a book of its own; and we con- 
sider that it has now one that is worthy of it. If Thomas Moore be the 
Anacreon of the modern vine, Cyrus Redding is undoubtedly the Ana- 
creon of the vine-press ; and he has done as much for his subject, in good, 
honest, sensible prose, as Moore has done for the grape in his splendid 
poetry. Whatever may be the pedant’s opinion of the excellence of the 
ancient numbers that have celebrated the streams of love and of gaiety, 
we think that in the streams themselves we beat the ancients hollow as a 
leaky cask, and Mr. Redding’s book confirms us in our opinion, We are 


surprised that a subject that makes one smack one’s lips even to think of 


it, should never have been justly handled before. However, the world 
has now no cause to repine ; for what has been done late has been done 
well, and we have to rejoice that inferiority has not, by the mere accident 
of anticipation, usurped the place of merit. We do not think that we 
shall require another book on the subject for a hundred years to come. 
We almost envy Mr. Redding his lucky selection. To all classes this vo- 
lume must be highly acceptable, and eminently useful to many. We 
rarely, in our brief notices, make extracts, but we know of no book that 
could afford better; and the conductors of the Penny Magazine for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge have shown their good taste by availing 
themselves of so excellent an opportunity of enriching their pages by selec. 
tions from this publication. ‘The appearance of the book, as far as the 
binder and printer have been concerned, is really very imposing, and almost 
worthy of the contents. Take it “ for all in all,” Mr. Redding has been 
the means of giving to the reading world a most amusing and instructive 
volume, and to every well-appointed library a book as ornamental as it 
is necessary. 





Moments of Idleness; or, a Peep into the World we call Ours. ANon, 
London: Boone, 29, New Bond Street. 


‘“ Moments of Idleness” there would be none, were those small lapses 
of time employed, that too frequently occur between one employment and 
another, in the perusal of this book. It consists of aphorisms epigram- 
matically expressed, and of moral sentences that are elegantly turned 
and pithy ; many of them are not new, but all of them are offered in a 
novel and piquant style. This will be a glorious book for your dull 
writers and heavy moral essayists. They have only to use a sentence out 
of this work every two or three pages, and they may fill up the rest of their 
book with unmeaning verbiage, and thus, as the times go, become very 
tolerable authors. For example, we take it up, and after reading about 
a page, we are just going to pronounce the author, “a dull dog," when 
we come toa sentence like this: “ A new idea reconciles us to life. A 
new truth does more—it reconciles us to death ; ’ stolen, of course, from 
the book we are noticing; we then alter our opinion and say, “ After all, the 
fellow thinks,” and we persevere. However, we shortly begin to arp ued 
into our former opinion, when we come to—* He that is rich in pel us an 
afford to be poor in every thing else ; —and, again, we feel reassure os 
to the talents of the author. Thus, these thefts, placed nif, EMG its 
at respectable distances through a long street, will happily A uce pe ay 
der to wander through a long book. We much fear that this excellen 
little book will be the cause of propagating many execrable large ones. 
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The Album Wreath, and Bijou Litéraire. No.2. De la Rue, James, 
and Rudd, Greville Street. 


The frontispiece of this spirited undertaking is chastely beautiful ; and 
a fine specimen of the art of illuminated engraving. In the literary de- 
partment, the Elopement is good, but the idea of the Poodle is borrowed 
from one of Bulwer’s novels. Had aman two hundred pairs of eyes, it 
would even then be impossible to read all the poetry, even the good 
oetry, that is poured upon us like streams from so many surrounding 
Seashahans we are therefore unable to say whether the very pretty lines 
that enrich this album be original or not. Some of them we are almost 
sure we have seen before. However, the selection is certainly one of 
taste. We have before offered our willing tribute of praise to this pub- 
lication, as combining many beauties, and being an excellent succedanum 
for the vapid albums that young ladies have hitherto been so unfortunate 
as to patronize. 


The Plays and Poems of Shakspeare, with a Life and Glossarial 
Notes. Edited by A. J. Valpy, M.A. 15 vols. 


This is the thirteenth volume of Valpy’s Shakspeare, and contains King 
Lear and Romeo and Juliet. It is illustrated by eleven outline engra- 
vings, all of which have merit, though certainly of various degrees. We 
cannot help noticing a little discrepancy in the plates, but which is with- 
out remedy: it is the want of uniformity in the characters. The Lear 
of Northcote is totally dissimilar from that of Smirke, and Barry's is un- 
like that of either. The same remark may be made on the other designs. 
But, as we before observed, this is unavoidable, and does not in the least 
detract from the excellence of each individual engraving. This under- 
taking has been throughout carried on with spirit ; and, as it draws near 
its close, we think that it rather rises than falls in the display of talent it 
so profusely affords. 


Bibliotheca Classica; or, a Classical Dictionary on a Plan entirely 
New. By Joun Dymock, LL.D., and THomas Dymock, M.A. 
Longman, Rees, and Co., London; Adam Black, Edinburgh; and 
John Cumming, Dublin. 


We sincerely hope that this elaborate and excellently executed work 
will be duly appreciated. If a person totally ignorant of classical his- 
tory and learned allusion were to read this over attentively, we might 
almost venture to say, that the maxim would be disproved, “ that there 
is no royal road to learning.” We should think it to be a necessary ap- 
pendage to every study, and a library where it was not to be found, in- 
complete. Those who undertake and bring to completion works of this 
nature, deserve more than a fleeting popularity, or a sordid remunera- 
tion. They have laboured as much for posterity as for ourselves ; and, 
as it would be a mockery to refer them for their reward to those who are 
yet to be born, we ought not to shove the burthen of payment, like the 
national debt, to distant generations, but pay them down prompt-praise, 
and that other good prompt thing, argent comptant. That first editions of 
this book will sell, and that edition after edition will be demanded for the 
use of futurity, we feel fully assured ; but we heartily wish the first a 
rapid sale, as an earnest of the future advantages of the holders of the 
copyright. The typographical part is very beautifully executed, and we 
know of no other fault that can be said concerning this book, but that it 
ought to have made its appearance much sooner. 
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Keepsake. Edited by J. M. Reynouvs. Longman, Rees, and Co., 
aternoster Row, London. 


The Keepsake has always been a favourite of ours. Its letter-press is 
very superior, and the engravings are well selected. We think that this 
year’s collection is better than any of the preceding. The engravings 
which please us best are, the Wreck, by Stanfield, in which the effect of 
the black cloud is magnificent, and the Garden of the Fair Gabrielle, by 
Purner, which is a gorgeous effort. We always prefer the engravings 
from Turner's pictures to the pictures themselves. It may be very bad 
taste, but we cannot help it. yaoi by Turner, is also very effective. 
Of the fancy portraits, Mary Esdale, Beatrice, and the Widowed Bride, 
perhaps, most claimed our admiration; but the fact is, that all are good, 
and to select any particular engraving is but justice to itself but a decided 
injustice to the others. We have the same feeling about the letter-press, 
and shall, therefore, conclude by stating our opinion that it is all good, 
and we hope that the public will agree with us, and purchase the book. 


The Chameleon; Third and Last Series. Longman, Rees, and Co., 
London ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; Paterson, Glasgow. 


We feel grieved at finding that the Chameleon is about to die a natural 
death. Its life has been short but brilliant, and its ever-changing hues, 
though often contrasted to each other, were always pleasing. It pained 
us to observe the desponding tone of the preface, but «e trust that there 
are yet many days in store, both of health and happiness, for the elegant 
writer. But, to turn to the work, we say, that for the matter it contains, 
it is second to none other of the annuals, and they have been, generally 
speaking, really very good this year. But we would not have this pub- 
lication considered merely as an annual, but rather, as three spirited vo- 
lumes of miscellaneous prose and verse, that are well calculated to enliven 
many a weary hour, and convey at the same time instruction with amuse- 
ment. 


The New Gil Blas ; or, Pedro of Penaflor. By Henry D. INGiIts, 
Author of “Spain in 1830.” New Edition. 2 vols. Longman, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Co. 


There is no occasion for our repeating the praises of this already popu- 
lar work, that appeared in a former number. This edition has the re- 
commendation of being in a more compact form, and of a lower price. 
We recommend it sincerely to all classes of readers, as, even to those 
who think that perusing a mere novel is a waste of time, it will afford 
vivid descriptions of Spanish scenery, morals, and institutions. It is a 
work that at once conveys extensive and accurate information, and gives 
ample scope to much and important reflection ; and must just now, whilst 
Spain is playing so conspicuous a part before Europe, be on all accounts 
deeply interesting. 


The Infant Annual for 1834. Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh. 


If any little masters or misses should be so adventurous as to under- 
take the hard task of encountering our closely printed lines, and spellin 
our polysyllabic words, we earnestly recommend them to be very g 
children indeed, and we do not doubt but that they will procure an “ In- 
fant Annual” for a reward. But really, all who take an interest in the 
happiness of the little world, would do well to make the work we are now 
noticing a reward for past, and an inducement for future, good conduct. 
This miniature album, without being gaudy, is sufficiently attractive, and 
the matter it contains is as appropriate to the infant's capacity, as its 
getting up must be alluring to the youthful eye. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Heath’s Book of Beauty for 1854, edited by Lady Blessington, 8vo, 21s. morocco ; 
large paper, 21, 12s. 6d. morocco. 

The Natural History of Humming-Birds, by Sir William Jardine, fep. 8vo. 14s. silk. 

Practical Directions for facilitating the Diagnosis of Hernial and other Tumours, by 
George Macilwain, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Chameleon, third and last series, 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds.; 10s. 6d. silk. 

Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, now first collected and arranged by Thomas At- 
kinson, 3 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Swan's Illustrations of the Lakes of Scotland. No. XIV.4to. 5s. 6d.; India, 7s. 6d. 

‘the Dangerous Doctrines of the Baptists refuted, 8vo. 1s. 

Kibliothéque Portative des Dames, Tome VIII. 2me série, Abrégé de l’Histoire 
des Juifs. 32mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Christian Gift to a Christian Friend. 18mo. 4s, 

The Epidemic Cholera observed and treated according to Physiological Principles, 
and translated from the French of M. Broussais, by George Dunn. 8vo. 1s. Gd. 

The Reform, being “the Member ” and “ the Radical,” by John Galt. 12mo. 9s, 

Linnington’s Rhetorical Speaker. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 

The Sacred Annual, being the 4th edition of Montgomery's Messiah, illustrated 
with 12 fec-similes of original Pictures by Martin, Xc. 8vo0. 25s. velvet; 2. Qs. 
velvet gilt; Illustrations ‘of ditto in a Missal Portfolio, 25s. 

Readings in Science. 12mo., 5s. 

Christmas Carols. Small 4to. 4s, 

Childe Roeliff’s Pilgrimage. 3 vols. 12mo, 15s, 

Frances Berrain. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s, 

Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 3 vols. 8vo. 3l. 3s.; half-mor, ; 
3l. 18s. mor. elegant. 

The Poetry of Birds, extracted from various authors, with 22 coloured Illustrations, 
by a Lady. 4to, 21s. 

Sermons, by Rev. R. Hall, of Kelso. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Oppenheim’ s Hebrew Grammar. 8vo. 9s. 

Timon, a poem, by T. H. Standish. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Book of Science, an Introduction to the Principles of Natural Philosophy, for 
Young People, square 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Consolation in Affliction, by the Editor of the “Sacred Harp.” 52mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 5 
3s. Gd. silk ; 5s. morocco. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Srd series. Vol. XIX. 8vo. 30s. bds.; 11. 13s. 6d. 
half-bound. 

The Church of England a Faithful Witness against the Church of Rome, by Rev. 
R. Meek. 8vo, 12s. 

Hannah More’s Works. Vol. 1. 12mo. 5s. 

Unele Philip’s Conversations on Natural History. 18mo. 2s, 6d. 

Wickham on Diseases of the Joints. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hindmarsh’s ‘* Lamb slain from the Foundation of the World.’”’ 8vo. 5s. 

The Miscellany of Natural History, by Sir Thomas D. Lauder and C aptain Brown. 
Vol. 1. Parrots, 12mo, 6s. cloth ; 7s. 6d. silk. 

Progressive Exercises in English Composition, by R, G. Parker. 12mo. 3s, 

The Infant’s Annual for 1824. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 

Bos’s Grecian Antiquities, translated by Barber. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Excitement, for 1834, 18mo. 4s. 6d., hf.-bd.; 5s. 6d. bd. 

Dilemmas of Pride, by the Author of ‘ First Love.” 3 vols, post 8vo. 27s. 

The Romance of History : England. Vol. 11. 12mo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Roads, by Sir Henry Parnell. 8vo. plates, 21s. 

A Treatise on the Artificial Growth of Cucumbers and Melons, by John Smith. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Roman Villas of the Augustan Age, by Thomas Moore. Bvo. 14s. 

Rev. H, F, Lyte’s Poems, 4s. 6d, 

Lyte's Spirit of the Psalms. 2s. 

The Poetry of Birds, by various Authors, with Plates. 4to, 1/. 1s. 

W hewell’s Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Waugh onthe Prophecies. Bvo. 4s. 





Literary News. 


Hulmandell’s Art of Drawing on Stone. 8vo. 12s. 
Rogers’s Poems. 8vo. 11. 8s.; proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 12mo. 3s. 

Rhind’s Catechism of Botany. 18mo. 9d. ‘ 
Military Studies, by Marshal Ney. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Macilwain on Porrigo. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Sister's Stories. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Showell's Tradesman’s Calculator, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Hargreave’s Essays and Letters on Theological Subjects. 8vo." 12s. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


A new work by Don T. de Trueba, entitled ‘Salvador the Guerilla,” a Tale of 
the Peninsula. ; 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 1834 will contain Memoirs of Lord Ex- 
mouth, Sir George Dallas, Bart., Sir b ohn Malcolm, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Dover, 
Sir Henry Blackwood, W. Wilberforce, Esq., Sir E.G. Colpoys, Captain Lyon, 
R. N., Rajah Rammobun Roy, Admiral Boys, J. Heriot, Esq., Mrs. Hannah More, 
Sir Christopher Robinson, Rev. Rowland Hill, Edmund Kean, Esq., Sir Thomas 
Foley, Sir John A, Stevenson, Lord Gambier, Sir Banastre Tarleton, &c. &c. 

The Author of “Stories of Waterloo,” “ Wild Sports of the West,” &c. has a 
Work now ready for publication, of the order of what is called ‘* High Romance.” 
The title is “The Dark Lady of Doona,” and it forms the Ninth Volume of that 
splendid series of original fictions, the Library of Romance. 

Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author, the Life of the original Lawrie Todd, 
entitled ** Forty Years’ Residence in America; or, the Doctrine of a particular 
Providence exemplified in the Life of Grant Thorburn, Seedsman of New York.” 
Written by Himself; with an Appendix, containing Hints to Emigrants, &. &c. 

A highly interesting work will appear in the course of the month, entitled “ The 
Baboo ; or, Life in India,” sketched by a master hand, and conveying a more accu- 
rate insight into the Manners and Modes of Life among the Higher and Middle 
Ranks of Society in the East, than has yet been given to the English public, 

The Second No. of Social Evils and their Remedy, by the Rev. Charles B. Tay- 
ler, will appear on the 30th instant, under the quaint Title of “* The Lady and the 
Lady’s Maid,” and if the current report of its merits be true, the subject will attract 
deserved attention and do much good in every domestic circle. 

The same talented Writer bas a little Volume in the Press, for the young, called 
“The Child of the Church of England,” which will be neatly Illustrated, and ready 
for publication by Christmas, forming an excellent holiday present, 

The Fourth vol. of Mrs. Bray’s New Series of Historical Romances will appear 
on the 1st December, commencing with the justly celebrated Novel of “ The White 
Hoods,” a Work replete with information, and conveying an accurate and highly in- 
teresting Picture of the times. Ligh 

Mrs. J. K. Sanford has a Work nearly ready for Publication, entitled ‘* The 
Stoic ; or, Memoirs of Eurysthenes the Athenian. ‘ ! 

The elegant and Philosophic Essay on the Literature of France, during the 1 8th 
Century, by M. De Barante, has just been Translated from the Fourth French Edi- 
tion, under the Title of “ A Tableau of French Literature,” and is nor judiciously 
augmented by a Nomenclature of the Authors, chronologically arranged. 

A Second Series of “ Pictures of Private Life,” from the same talented pen as 
the former Volume, is nearly ready for Publication, and will be Illustrated by 
Henry Howard, R.A. he. 

The Admirers of the Science of 4 nag econ will have a gratifying treat this 
month, by the Publication of a beautifully Illustrated Volume, entitled “ hysiogno- 
my founded on Physiology,” and applied to various Countries, Characters, Profes- 
sions, and Individuals. 

The Author of “Selwyn,” ‘ Tales of the Moors,” &c. has just completed a New 
Work, entitled “‘ Olympia Morata, her Times, Life, and Writings ” this work has 
been judiciously arranged from contemporary and other Authorities; and is very 
neatly Illustrated. 

The Story without an End, translated from the German, by Sarah Austin, and 
embellished with Wood Engravings from the designs of Harvey. 
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Lieutenant Jervis has just completed a highly interesting Narrative of his recent 
Journey to the Falls of the Cavery, combined with an Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the Neilgherry Hills. 

A cheap and very useful Publication has just arrived from Hobart Town, entitled 
“ An Account of Van Diemen’s Land, and Guide to Emigrants.’’ This Work gives 
a variety of valuable Information regarding the Commerce, Agriculture, and Gene- 
ral State of that Rising Settlement, drawn up with great judgment and labour, by 
the talented Editor of the Van Diemen’s Land Almanack, and supplying every va- 
riety of Information likely to be required by intended Emigrants, or their Friends 
in this country. 

The First Volume of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s splendid new Work, “ The Mis- 
cellany of Natural History,’’ is now completed, and its beautiful contents do credit 
to his good taste and perseverance. 

To be commenced on the First of January, and continued in Monthly parts, each 
containing Four Fine Portraits and Memoirs, in Octavo, price 3s. 6d. Also a 
Splendid Folio Edition, price 10s. 6d. with Portraits four times the size, and letter- 
press in folio, The celebrated Women of all Countries, their Lives and Portraits 
by the Duchess of Abrantes and Count Straszewicz. 

Mr, Valpy begs to state that he has postponed the publication of ‘ The National 
Gallery of Painting and Sculpture,” till the completion of the building now erecting 
in Trafalgar Square, when it is expected the Work will hecome an object of greater 
interest and attraction. 

To be published in December, the Bibliographical Catalogue of Works privately 
printed; including such as have emanated from the Roxburghe, Bannatyne, and 
Maitland Clubs, and the Printing Presses at Strawberry Hill, Auchinleck, Dar- 
at Lee Priory, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Broadway, by John Martin, 

LS, 

Mr. 1D. Boileau has in the press a few Remarks upon Mr. Hayward’s Prose trans- 
lation of Goéthe’s Faust, with additional Observations on the difficulty of translating 
German works in general. 

The Book of Science, a familiar Introduction to the principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy, with upwards of two hundred engravings on Wood. 

Makanna; or, the Land of the Savage. In 3 vols. 

Maxims of Sir Peter Laurie, Knt., Lord Mayor of London in the year 1835. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Musical Cyclopedia. Allen Bell, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London. 


This is the commencement of a series, and it commences well—more than well. 
The first principles of music are laid down in one of the clearest introductions we 
have ever read. The songs which follow are very well selected ; and, what is better, 
are set to the keys best adapted to enable you to appreciate their real beauty. If 
the work is carried on as it has commenced, it is certain to answer ; but fond as we 
are of music, we almost wish that the publishers would not send it us. If sent, we 
must review ; but there is a great difference between reading through a volume or 
two, and sitting down at the piano to prove music. It takes too much time, and we 
are not always in tune, although the piano may be. Still as we profess to give our 
opinion upon the Fine Arts, music—heavenly music !—must not be excluded ; 
although in some of our moods, we wish it at the devil. 





FINE ARTS. 


Tilustrations of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Part III. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street ; Chapman and Hall, Strand ; J. Cumming, 
Dublin ; John Menzies, Edinburgh, &c. &c. 


Branksome Hall is the first plate in this number, and gives us an excellent idea of 
the iron times that Sir Walter so beautifully commemorated. The massive chair of 
state, the target, the implements of the chase, together with the two dogs, realize a 
very complete idea of a feudal hall in feudal times. The plate is also very cleverly 
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and clearly engraved. Whitby, drawn by P. Dewint, and engraved by Youen 
san ag splendid ruins in the middle distance, and the modern town cumaboen be. 
= agg jo watappne ys er to by-gone glories and faded magnificence 
» and the fleecy and rounded clouds that she . 
ness over the whole, form a splendid scene, and is worthy the nein “ Shoes 
par pooner Turning from the quiet dignity of the last view, we come to the wild 
7 weap "sen scenery that surrounds Tantallan Castle. Turner's pencil has bere 
come the wand of an enchanter, and he conjures up a magnificent scene, and in- 
vests the picture with a spirit that is truly poetical. We almost fancy that we can 
hear the dash of the waves, and the howl of the restless winds, Cooke has en- 
graved it well. Barnard Castle, by Copley Fielding, is nature. She is rather in a 
sombre dress certainly, yet very handsome, like a young widow in her fresh weeds 
with the tears still upon her eye. The last plate is a portrait of Edith by Mul- 
ready, engraved by Mote; and Edith has here a sweet, quiet, innocent counte- 
nance, very young, and somewhat pensive. The dark hair is well relieved by the 
circlet of white roses. Indeed, the costume is altogether judiciously arranged, and 
the engraving is a fine specimen of art. This is one of the best parts that we have 
yet seen, and a better we shall not be able to conceive until we see it. 


Suffolk Street Gallery. 


It is our intention, in the next number, to remark upon some of the most promi- 
nent pictures that the spirited artists of this institution have produced, 





THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


A writer of the present day, in alluding to the French Revolution of 
1789, has said, that it was an event which would serve as a landmark to 
Europe, to save her from _ political commotions of an equally bloody and 
devastating character. The same remark applies very aptly to the com- 
mercial panic of 1825. The circumstances of that year, in connexion 
with the trade of the empire, were, in their result, very different from 
those which have occurred in the present year, although their commence- 
ment was, in many, we had almost said in all, respects the same. They 
both began with high prices and bubble schemes, and with as much gam- 
bling in the commercial markets as upon the stock exchanges. We are 
now arrived at the last month of the present year, and it may be useful 
to take a review of the commercial transactions that have occurred in it ; 
which we shall do with a bold pen according to our usual custom, and 
neither look to the right nor left in apprehension of giving offence to in- 
dividuals, whoever they may be. The transactions of 1825 have served 
commercial men as a beacon, to avoid much embarrassment and distress 
in 1833. It may be fairly inferred as a general statement, that brokers 
always place themselves at the head of every great mercantile movement. 
A moment’s reflection points out the reason for this. They are from the 
nature of their calling necessarily in the secrets of merchants. They 
know, in virtue of their employment, the extent of stocks throughout 
the country. They are a depository of the private opinions of men in 
trade of all classes; and, consequently, they know the precise moment 
for taking advantage of a speculative spirit. In the present year, their 
operations were facilitated by the Committee appointed by the House of 
Commons to inquire into the state of agriculture and commerce. This 
committee was a ready channel for the cuckoo-note of prosperity to be 
sung, and which went forth throughout the country, not only uncontra- 
dicted but credited to the fullest extent that interested individuals could 
desire. The conduct of the Bank in 1832, in extending so suddenly, and 
to so large an amount, their issues, tended materially to aggravate the 
case, and assisted the views of brokers, whose great object must be, at all 
times, to endeavour to create an excitement, and, when it exists, to keep 
it going as long as they can ; because their profits depend upon commis- 
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sions. Fortunately, however, the press of the kingdom, almost without 
an exception took the alarm, and called attention to the subject; but 
even if this had not been the case to the extent it was, we question 
whether the panic of 1825 would not have had its effect, and stopped at 
some point short of the mischief that ensued in that year, the speculation 
that occurred in the present. Mercantile men were probably just as eager 
to rush into wild bargains in the latter, as in the former period ; but expe- 
rience taught them to watch the progress of events more closely, and see 
what was really demand, and what was only the falsehoods of interested 
parties. This we think has been done very accurately, and hence the 
pee at this period in commercial transactions. But although this pause 

as taken place, and cursory observers of the affairs of trade imagine 
that it is dreadfully depressed, those who, like ourselves, look closely into 
these matters, are aware that consumption is going on, to an extent well 
calculated to secure trade from extensive difficulties. Consumption at 
this time is only from hand to mouth ; the pitcher (to use a homely pro- 
verb) goes oftener to the well: it draws but a little out at a time, but 
the frequency of its journeys balances the difference. Grocers and all re- 
tail dealers throughout the country buy only in retail. They will not en- 
cumber themselves with large stocks in the present state of every market, 
because they have all been unnaturally forced, and it is thought they 
must be lower. Therefore, as far as legitimate demand goes, it is in pro- 
gress as usual; it is the cautious manner that business is just now car- 
ried on, that gives a general gloom to commercial affairs, and causes 
casual observers of the affairs of trade to believe that depression is seri- 
ously and extensively felt. Stocks of all descriptions of merchandize are 
very low in town and country in the hands of retail dealers, from the 
cause we have already assigned, and no general replenishment of them 
will take place, so long as the present uncertainty prevails as to prices, 
which now present a complete struggle between buyers and sellers. That 
this state of things is affecting exports cannot be denied, and a single re- 
ference to the exchange between this country and the United States, will 
be sufficient to prove it. Last year it was 11, now it is 6}. ‘The Ame- 
ricans say we will sell you our raw material as dear as you please, but 
we will not buy your manufactured goods which are made of it, at the 
advance you have charged, consequent upon the high price you have 
given for our cotton. 

This state of things will work its own cure. Home consumption, al- 
though in amount it is not diminished, is proceeding in a manner, as we 
have before observed, to produce languor in the markets, from the disin- 
clination of retail dealers to overstock themselves at present prices, and 
exports, by reason of them, have been materially checked. We cannot 
better illustrate the fact, that commercial men are more alive to the in- 
vestigation of the real position of trade than they were formerly, and that 
consequently excitement will be sooner checked, than by reference to the 
tallow-market for the last six months. A cabal of speculators, having the 
command of large capital, took advantage of the spirit of adventure that 
was afloat in the spring and summer, and in the face of circumstances 
that proved larger importations would be brought to this country than at 
any former year, advanced the price of this necessary article of consump- 
tion to 52s. per cwt., with a threat that it should reach 60s.; and so it 
would, had it been the year 1825 instead of 1833, when tricks and bubbles 
are better understood. Retail dealers, when they found this merchan- 
dize taking the extraordinary rise that it did, began to make inquiries, 
and they found, that it was owing to a drought at Odessa, which compelled 
the owners of cattle to slaughter them in unusually large numbers, be~ 
cause they had not fodder for them ; and when they found also that the 
drought m Russia was so severe that cattle, in that extensive country, 
were brought to market in much larger quantities than had been ever 
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previously known, they began to refrain from purchasing tallow, being 


satisfied that the imports must be very large, and so the case is. The 
imports from Russia, according to the most accurate calculations, will be 
200,000 casks this year, and from Odessa 25,000. The amount from 
Russia was on no former occasion larger than 170,000 casks in one year 
and from Odessa, the largest importation has been 20,000. The conse. 
quence is, that the price of tallow is reduced to 45s. 9d., with every pro- 
bability of a much greater decline. The public have to thank themselves 
in nine cases out of ten, for paying high prices. They assist specula- 
tors in their efforts, instead of checking them. But we hope that day is 
passing away. There are, in many instances, permanent causes for high 
prices, arising out of the principles of supply and demand; but those 
= are easily perceived, and are very different in their operation 
rom those sudden fluctuations in prices that the efforts of speculators 
produce. 

Taking an extended view of the commercial relations of the country, 
we cannot but hope that they are, generally speaking, proceeding to- 
wards a sounder state than they have experienced for some time; and 
for this plain reason, that experience has had its effect, and that the excite. 
ment of 1833, commencing in a similar manner to that of 1825, was 
checked in its career by inquiry, and a willingness, after a short time, on 
the part of the commercial public, quietly to wait for events. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Tuesday, 26th of November. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 209 half, 10 half.—India Do., 
239 half, 40 haif.—Consols, 87 three-quarters, 
seven-eighths.—Ditto Account, 87 three-quar- 
ters, seven-eighths.— Reduced, 86 seven-eighths, 
7.—Three and a Half Per Cents, 95 three- 
eighths, half.—New Three and a Half Do., 06 
three-eighths, half.—Four Per Cents, 102 one- 

uarter, half.—Exchequer Bills, 40, 2.—India 

onds, 21, 2. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 
Belgian Bonds, 94 three-quarters, 5 one- 
quarter.— Brazil, 65 half, three-quarters.—Co- 
lumbian, 22 half.—Danish, 72 half, 3.—Dutch, 


03 half.—Ditto, Two and a Half Per Cents, 40 
three-eighths, five-cighths,—Greek, Anglo, 114. 
—Greek, Russian, 100 half.—Greek, French, 
100 half.—Mexican, 33 three-quarters, 4 one- 
ee ee 69 half.— Ditto, Regency 

onds, 50 three-quarters, 60.— Rassian, 102 
half, three-quarters.—Spanish, 22 three-quar 
ters, 3. 


SHARES. 


Anglo-Mexican, 8, 9.—Bolanos, 122 half, 7 
half.—Brazil Mines, 62, 3.—Colambian, 11, 12. 
— British lron, 28, 9.—United Mexican, 11,12. 
—Canada, 48 half, 9 half.—Irish Provincial 
Bank, 40 half. 





Tue Monry Marker Rerorr.—Since our last number there has been both a 
scarcity of money, and of money stock, which in their turn depressed and advanced 
public securities. The one and the other, however, have gone off, and the Stock 
Exchanges have since presented considerable apathy. Investments in the heavy 
Stocks have not been large, and Consols have had but little speculative business 
doing. ‘Those foreign Securities that generally attract the principal attention of 
speculators have not been largely dealt in, because there has been no feature of a 
sufficiently decided character in political affairs, either in the Netherlands or the 
Peninsula, to lead to large operations ; and several new Loans have been spoken of, 
and these reports always check business for a time. 


— ——— = 


BANKRUPTS, 


FROM OCTOBER 22, TO NovEMBER 22, 1855, INCLUSIVE. 





Oct. 22.—T. Peppia, Fenchurch Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street, wine merchant.—T. Riddell 
and C. Backle, Stratford, Essex, inn-keepers. 
._. W. M. Porter, Great Winchester Street, mer- 
chant.—H. J. Hogg, Portsea, auctioneer.—T. 
Wade, sen. Silksworth, Durham, dealer.—T. 
R. Jones, Tynemouth, Northumberland, ship- 
"Oct. 25. _J. Jones, Bishopsgate Street With- 
out, hat maker.—J. Fry, Wrotham, Kent, corn 
dealer.--J. Thompson and J, Woods, New 


Bond Street, hosiervs. —J. Collier, Poultry, 
bosier.—J. Beasley, Maidenhead, Berkshire, 
apbolsterer.—J. Wilson, Barclay House, Hack 

ney, distiller. W. Collecot, Plymoath, grocer. 
—J. Tucker, Lymington, victualler.R. G. Ro 
berts, Liverpool, timber merchant.—T. Chad 
wick, Crab Eye, Lancashire, cotton spinuer.- 

J. Bowles, New Sarum, linen draper.-— F. 
Wigglesworth, Leeds, ironmonger. J, Pitking 
tow, Manchester, merchant.—J. W. Blew, Wor 
cester, wine merchant. 
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Oct. 20.—H. Davis, Bristol, scrivener.—H. 
Plant, Congleton, Cheshire, victualler. — J. 
Kingsford, Canterbury, miller. 

Nov. 1.—S. Kent, Rassell Court, “% Lane, 
victualler. — E. Bell, King Street, Portman 
— dealer in carriages.—R. L. Andrew, 

andsworth Road, market gardener.—J. C. S. 
Stead, Mark Lane, corn factor.—T. Ratland, 
Nottingham, bobbin and carriage maker.—W. 
Wallis, Fen Ditton, Cambridgeshire, builder.— 
J. Inglis, High Street, Hampstead, baker.—J. 
Mazzucchi, Bow Lane, Cheapside, merchant. 
—G. Dixon, Burley, Otley, Yorkshire, farmer, 
—F. Davy, Phenix Wharf, Whitefriars, coal- 
merchant. 

Nov. 5.—W. Mason, Queenhithe, auctioneer. 
—J. Nickalls, Chatham, Kent, corn factor.— 
H. R. Roddam, North Shields, Northumber- 
land, common brewer.-P. E. Weber, Liver- 
ae iron founder.— R. Coad, Huddersfield, 
‘orkshire, grocer.—J. Armstrong, Cambridge, 
tin-plate worker. 

vow. &8—J. Glover, London, commission 
agent.—J. E. R. Cracknell, Acorn Yard, Lime- 
house, engineer.—J. Davis, Fleet Street, up- 
holsterer.—T. Harcourt, Great Sutton Street, 
Clerkenwell, brass founder.— J. A. Boden, 
Drory Lane, needle mannfacturer.—J. E. Farr, 
Baldock, Hertfordshire, carpenter.—J. E. C. 
Bentley, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 
curiosity dealer.—T. Richards and J. Harwood, 
Fleet Street, newspaper proprietors.—W. C. 
Trevelyan, Newceastle-npon-Tyne, glass mana- 
facturer,. — W. Marshall, Northampton, boot 
manufactorer.—T. Rawlings, Cheltenham, com- 
mission broker. — J. Thompson, Brompton, 
Yorkshire, linen manufacturer.—T. Gilpin, Gil- 
dersome, Yorkshire, cloth manufactarer. 

Nov. 12.—H. Thompson, Cowper’s Court, 


Cornhill, merchant.—T. Edwards, Hatton Gar- 
den, Holborn, tailor.—R. Seabrook, Thornbo- 
rough, Backinghamshire, miller.—S. Wells, St. 
Alban’s, Hertfordshire, carpenter.—J. H. Bid- 
die, Grays, Essex, carpenter.—E. Pembrey, 
Chester, innkeeper, — E. Chew, Manchester, 
manufacturing chemist.— G. King, Norwich, 
wharfinger.—D. Jermyn, Great Yarmouth, ship 
agent. 

"Nov. 15.—J. Gibbon, jun., Limehouse Hole, 
Poplar, mast maker.—G. Taylor, Cooper’s Row, 
Crutched Friars, sail-cloth manufacturer.—J, 
Morris, Regent Street, Poplar, carpenter.—J, 
Jones, Worcester, liquor merchant.—A. Jones, 
Aberystwith, Cardigan, draper.—C. Dod, Lime 
Street, ship owner. — G. Watkins, Homer 
Street, Marylebone, grocer.—J. Gaze, Norwich, 
tanner.|}—J. E. Dilly, Littleton, Hampshire, 
horse dealer.—T. J. Spence, Manchester, linen 
factor. 

Nov. 19.—J. Flude, Mincing Lane, wine 
merchant.—R. Johnson, Wapping Street, vic- 
tualler.—H. R. Plaw, Moditord Court, Fen- 
church Street, merchant.—W. Hackel, Dake 
Street, Westminster, lodging-house keeper.— 
M. and J. Bristow, Commercial Road, Step- 
ney, engine makers.—B. Whatlock, Walcot, 
Somersetshire, lozenge maker.—J. and J. Cot- 
ter, Toxteth Park, Lancashire, joiners.—W. 
Radcliffe, Whitfield, near Glossop, Derbyshire, 
cotton spinner. — W. Sidebothom, Houghton, 
Lancashire, cotton spinner.—R. Kew, Norwich, 
jeweller.—G. Stokes, Liverpool, schoolmaster. 

Nov, 22.—E. Cusseil, sen., Croydon, dealer 
in coals.—W. R. Croggon, Bartholomew Lane, 
auctioneer. -J. Hook, Lloyd’s Coftee House, 
insurance broker.—T. Hargreaves, jun., Wake- 
field, Yorkshire, money scrivener.—G. Danger, 
Road, Somersetshire, maltster. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


H. Davey, of the Parish of St. Giles, Camberwell, Surrey, Gentleman, for certain 
improvements in machinery or apparatus for preparing linen and cotton rags and 
other materials used in the manufacture of paper. Communicated by a foreigner 
residing abroad. September 26th, 6 months. 

A, Smith, of Princes Street, Leicester Square, in the Parish of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, Middlesex, Machinist, for certain improvements in springs for doors and 


other purposes. October 5th, 6 months, 


J. Windeyer Lewty, of Lichfield Street, in Birmingham, Warwick, Brass Founder, 
for certain improvements in castors. October 5th, 6 months. 

M. Berry, of 66, Chancery Lane, Middlesex, Civil Engineer, for certain improve- 
ments in the construction of weighing machines. Communicated by a foreigner re- 


siding abroad. October Sth, 6 months. 


T. Welch, of Manchester, Lancaster, Cotton Spinner, for a new method of taking 
up, for power and hand-looms. October 5th, 4 months 

W. Tanner Young, of Liverpool, Lancaster, Merchant, for a machine or apparatus 
for equalizing draft, chiefly applicable to the towing of barges and other floating 
bodies on water, and moving or drawing carriages on land. October 7th, 6 months. 

J. Maudslay, of Lambeth, Surrey, Engineer, for an improvement in the structure 
of certain boilers for producing steam for the working of steam-engines. October 


7th, 6 months. 


G. Gurney, of Bude, Cornwall, Esquire, for certain improvements in musical in- 


struments. October 7th, 6 months. 


R. Stephenson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Northumberland, Engineer, for a certain 





improvement in the locomotive steam-engines now in use for the quick conveyance 
of passengers and goods upon edge railways. October 7th, 6 months. 

R. Burton Cooper, of Battersea Fields, Surrey, Esquire, and G. F, Eckstein, of 
Holborn, Middlesex, Ironmonger, for an instrument or apparatus for pointing pen- 
cils, and certain other purposes. October 12th, 6 months. 

S. Hutchinson, of 12, Pall Mall East, in the Parish of St. Martin in the Fields, 
Middlesex, for certain improvements in machinery or apparatus for manufacturing 
gas for illumination, and in the mode or means of supplying gas to the consumer, 
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and also in the construction of gas-burners, parts of which improvements are appli- 
cable to other useful purposes. October 12th, 6 months. 

R. Barnes, of Wigan, Lancaster, Engineer, for a certain machine and apparatus 
for producing, oy the combustion of gas or oil, heated air for w arming the interior 
of buildings, and which machine and apparatus may be applied at the same time to 
give light. October 19th, 2 months. ' 

FE Tennant, Merchant, and T. Clarke, Chemist, both of Glasgow, Lanark, for a 
new or improved apparatus to produce or evolve chlorine for manufacturing pur- 
poses, October 19th, 6 months. 

C. Attwood, of Wickham, near Gateshead, Durham, Glass Manufacturer, for a 
certain improvement or improvements in manutacturing or purifying soda, October 
19th, 6 months. 

J. F. V. Gerard, of Redmond’s Row, Mile End, Middlesex, for an improvement 
applicable to the Jacquard looms for weaving figured fabrics. Communicated by a 
foreigner residing abroad. October 19th, 6 months. ; 

, T. A. G. Gillyon, of Crown Street, Finsbury Square, Middlesex, Engineer, for 
improvements in ordnance, and on the carriages and projectiles to be used there- 
with. October 19th, 6 months. 

H. Hendriks, of Dunkirk, in the Kingdom of France, but now of the Strand, 
Middlesex, Gentleman, for certain improvements in manufacturing prussiate of 
potash, and the prussiate of soda, and improvements in deying blue colours without 
indigo. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. October 19th, 6 months. 

J. Joyce, of South Row, New Road, St. Pancras, Middlesex, Gentleman, for a 
certain improvement or improvements in machinery for making nails. Communi- 
cated by a foreigner residing abroad, October 19th, 6 months, 





MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Kept at Edmonton. Latitade 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by a horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation, The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 























Range} Range Senvatling | ain 
1833.| of of I —— in Prevailing Weather. 
Ther.| Barom. te Inches 
Oct. 
23) 39-61 |29,45-29,57 S. b. W. 675 |Rain in the morning, otherwise generally clear, 
24) 39-60 |29,63-29,55 S.W. Generally clear. 
25) 44-60 |29,43-29,59'S.b.W.& SW. Generally clear. 
26) 41-58 /29,39-29,50) S.E. Generally clear. 
27) 37-60 |20,61-29,66) N.E. & S.E. Generally clear. 
28) 37-59 29,60-29,70 N.E. 15 Cloudy, rain fell daring last night. 
29) 35-62 29,70-29,76 N.E. Generally clear. 
30) 39-61 |29,80-29,97|N.E. & N.b. E. Generally clear. 
31) 37-44 |29,98-29,91 S.W. Cloudy, rain in the evening. 
Nov, 
1} 42-61 |29,72-2y,89 S.W. 025 |Cloudy, rain at times, 
2\ 39-55 29,96-29,80 S.W. Cloudy, rain at times, 
3] 37-49 |29,81-29,93 S.W. 025 |Generally clear. 
4| 27-49 |30,02-30,14 N.W. Generally clear. ; 
5} 27-54 30,21-30,05 S.W. Generally cloudy, rain at times. 
6) 39-55 |29,98-29,94 S.W. 075 |General cloud. 
7| 3647 |20,82-29,68 5.W. General clond, rain at times. 
8! 29-48 |29,64-29,80 N.E. 875 |Generally clear. 
9) 31-49 |29,87-29,99| S.W. & N.W. Generally clear. 
10} 41-52 |29,96-29,93 S.W. General cloud, 
11\ 43-54 |30,00-30,07 S. b. W. General cload, rain at times, 
12) 36-49 |30,11-30,16; S.W. Cloudy, and very foggy. 
13) 39-49 (Stat. 30,17| S.W. & N.E. Cloudy, and very foggy. 
14] 25-40 |30,11-30,09|N.b.W. & SW. Generally clear. 
15| 29-42 |30,02-29,00| NW.& E. b. N. General cloud. 
16) 31-49 |29,82-29,89 S.E. General cloud. 
17) 40-51 |30,03-30,11| S.E. 4 E. ———- 7 
‘ .E. yeneral cloud. 
- 4555 eee ts SW. Generally cloudy, sunshine at times. 
20} 34-51 |30,04-30,00 S.W. vee «| feea?: 
5 20.8% . yenerally cloudy. 
~ on eee SW. Senecully clondy, a little rain in the evening. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


Panasot-Ants.—I had heard of the parasol-ants previous to going to Trinidad, 
but I could hardly believe the account I had received of them. The first morning 
I was at Belmont, Mrs. Warner called me to run out and see the parasol-ants— 
and sure enough there was a string of black ants, about the length of a common 
house fly, moving as ants do in England in a long file; and every ant witha 
small bit of a green leaf, held erect over its head. I never beheld any thing so 
strange; not one was without the leaf;—I heard too a stranger story still, that 
they plucked these leaves, and took them down a great way under ground. I was 
informed by Mr. Gilman of La Reconnoissance, that his negroes having by his orders 
dug into the ants’ habitation, it was found full of these same leaves withered, and 
at the bottom of the nest, one or two (1 forget which) white snakes, of from nine 
inches to a foot in length ; and it was said, that every one who had dug out these 
nests, had found the leaves and the white snakes, At Laurel Hill, we observed a 
great many of these parasol-ants; and Mr. C. resolved to get at the truth. The 
ants came from the high ground, a considerable distance above the house; their 
route was as distinct, and as bare of herbage as a sheep track. ‘They were accord- 
ingly traced to the side of a bank, and we dug where they disappeared, It proved 
a work of some difficulty to get fairly to the nest; it was from ten to twelve feet 
underground, and there, sure enough, were found two contiguous chambers, full 
of the leaves, and a white snake nearly in the centre.—Mrs. Carmichael’s Domestic 
Manners, &c. of the West Indies. 


Biowino up tue Boyne.—This curious subaqueous operation was performed on 
Monday at Portsmouth by Mr. Abinett, who exploded about 200 lbs. of gunpowder 
in a lead tank, cased with wood, and sunk under the stern of the wrecked vessel. 
The train was laid through a leaden tube forty feet long; and the effect, though 
hardly perceptible near the spot, was visible on the beach a mile distant. The 
water rose several feet over the explosion, and, though black as pitch, there was no 
smoke. Some unlucky whitings and whiting pouts were not only rendered unwor- 
thy of their name, but killed outright. The Boyne was found by the divers to be a 
good deal broken up, and quantities of copper and wood have been recovered. 


A New Gicantic TeLescope.—A great work has just been completed, in all its 
essential parts, in Utzschneider’s manufactory of optical instruments at Munich, 
It is a gigantic telescope, on Frauenhofer’s principle, of fifteen Paris feet focal dis- 
tance, and an aperture of ten inches and a half. It surpasses in size and power the 
largest telescopes made in the life-time of the illustrious Frauenhofer. It has been 
tried with the greatest strictness by the professors of astronomy in the University of 
Munich, and declared to be a perfect master-piece. The clearness and distinctness 
of a heavenly body seen throvgh it, is to that of the Dorpat telescope made by 
Frauenhofer, of thirteen feet iocal distance and nine inches aperture, as 21 to 18, 
and the intensity of the light as 136 to 100. It magnifies far above 1000 times, and 
the ordinary expression of bringing an object nearer may be literally applied ;—thus, 
when Saturn, at its smallest distance from the earth, is 165,000,000 of geographical 
miles distant, it seems, when magnified 816 times by this telescope, to have ap- 
proached to the distance of 192,000 geographical miles; and the moon, at her 
smallest distance from the earth, seems, when magnified in the same manner, to 
have approached within 68 geographical miles, which is but little more than the dis- 
tance, in a direct line, from Athens to Constantinople. 


Eoyrtian Antiquitirs.—The transport of the obelisk of Thebes to Paris, in the 
ship Luxor, is stated to have cost two millions and a half of francs: Cleopatra’s 
Needle was, we are informed, offered to be brought to England for nine thousand 


pounds ; but economy, or some other cause, induced the design to be abandoned. 
Voila la différence ! ! 


Roman Remains.—Some important ruins have recently been discovered near 
Treves, on the highest bank of the Kyll, between Pelm and Gerolstein. Coins of 
Marcus Aurelius, Ant. Pius, and Constantine the Great, have been found, besides 
human masks in terra cotta, parts of statues, and a stone bearing an inscription of 
the dedication of the temple to which it pertained, to Lucina, by Marc. Vict. 
Polenus, in the consulate of Glabrio and Torquatus. Farther excavations are 
in progress. 
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Wiscellaneous, Philosophical, \c. 1 


Ruins near Pareneus,—We noticed in the year 18¢2 (9th Nov,) a work by 
Captain Don Antonio del Rio, entitled, * Description of the Ruins of an Ancient 
Caty, discovered near Palenque, Kingdom of Guatemala, in America.” It appeared 
that the MS. of Del Rio was written so far back as 1787, and the ruins were then 
described as extending seven or eight leagues in length, though narrow in propor- 
tion; in parts not exceeding hulfa league. The remains of an aqueduct were also 
mentioned, We have since had frequent occasion to notice the researches of a 
party engaged there, whose progress, we fear, has been much impeded from the 
want of funds ; but we still hope that assistance will be afforded, as the discoveries 
will doubtless be very curious.— Lit. Gas. 


Sounp.—It has been recently shown by Mr. Savart, that the human ear is so ex- 
tremely sensible as to be capable of appreciating sounds which arise from about 
24,000 vibrations in a second; and, consequently, that it can hear a sound which 
lasts only the 24,000th part of a second, 


M. Rurrrit, tur Travetter.—No news had been received for a year and a 
half of the celebrated traveller, M. Edward Ruppell, of Frankfort, so that his 
friends began to be alarmed for his safety. Letters from him have, however, been 
lately received, which are dated 20th February, 1835, from Gondar, the capital of 
Abyssinia, and which came by way of Leghorn. It seems that he went thither by 
the way of Marsana, on the Red Sea, and Arkiko. He had been exposed to great 
dangers, both on his journey and during his residence, While be stayed in the 
country the throne had thrice passed into different hands, and Gondar was partly 
plundered. M. Ruppell hoped to reach Egypt again in 1833, 


Weare glad to observe, in a Bombay newspaper recently received, a list of con- 
tributions entered into at that Presidency, towards effecting the purchase of Abbots- 
ford, and the erection of a monument to the memory of Sir Walter Scott. Besides 
the Earl of Clare, Governor, and Sir Herbert Compton, Chief Justice of Bombay 
the list contains the names of many gentlemen high in the civil and military service 
of the Kast ladia Company, and the total amount subscribed was about 150/, 


The subject of the celebrated Museum founded by the Ptolemys, at Alexandria, is 
proposed as a prize essay, to be decided in 1835, by the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin, It is required that the candidates collect all the fragmentary notices re- 
lating to ‘this institution, and form from them a plain statement of its design and 
organization ; the labours of the learned men associated in this, the first Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and the destiny by which it was overwhelmed. From the latter 
clause, it would seem, that the propounders of the question regard the fact of the 
destruction of the library by the Khaliph Omar as apocryphal; but it rests not solely 
on the authority of Abul-Faragius, as is generally supposed; it is mentioned by 
Makrisi and Ibn Kaldun, and it is distinctly noticed by Hajji Khalfa. 


Baron de Sacy has, for the first time since he succeeded M, Rémusat, pronounced 
the customary eulogy on a deceased mémber of the Academy. The subject of his 
oration was Champollion the younger; it was one on which the Baron was prepared 
to speak with feeling, for he was the first who broke ground in the field of Encho- 
rial discovery, and deserves no small share of the fame which the developement of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics has obtained. But, in his speech, while he distributed 
praise, with no sparing hand, to Dr. Young and M. Champollion, be was silent re- 
specting his own labours and discoveries, though little inferior to either in the same 
department of literature. Whilst referring to this subject, we take the opportunity 
of noticing a very able attempt to elucidate the grammatical construction of the En- 
chorial language, which appeared in the third number of Dublig University Review. 


M. Audubon, the celebrated naturalist, has returned to New York, from a long 
and-interesting tour through the north-eastern parts of the American continent. He 
has, it is stated, added not only many plants, but several birds unknown before, to 


his already extraordinary museum. 
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ADULTERATION OF Wine.—It is said that when George the Fourth was in the 


‘*high and palmy”’ days of early dissipation, he possessed a very small quantity of 


remarkably choice and scarce wine, The gentlemen of his suite, whose taste in wine 
was hardly second to their master’s, finding that it was not demanded, thought it 
forgotten, and, relishing its virtues, had exhausted it almost to the last bottle, when 
they were surprised by the unexpected command that the wine should be forth- 
coming at an entertainment on the following day. Consternation was visible on 
their faces: a hope of escaping discovery hardly existed, when one of them, as a last 
resource, went off in haste to a noted wine- brewer in the city, numbered among his 
acquaintance, and related his dilemma. ‘‘ Have you any of the wine left for a spe- 
cimen?’’ said the adept. ‘‘O yes, there are a couple of bottles.” ** Well then, 
send me one, and I will forward the necessary quantity in time, only tell me the 
latest moment it can be received, for it must be drank immediately.’ The wine 
was sent, the deception answ ered ; the princely hilarity was disturbed by no dis- 
covery of the fictitious potation, and the manufacturer was thought a very clever 
fellow by his friends.—Redding on Wines. 


Several highly interesting electro-magnetic experiments were exhibited at the 


National Gallery of Practical Science, in the presence of a numerous assemblage of 


scientific and literary gentlemen. The instruments used were a French magnet, 
made by M. Pixii, under the direction of the Count di Predevalli, which rotates 
vertically in contact with a soft iron horse-shoe keeper, the latter being fixed; and 
the celebrated apparatus, prepared for the proprietors of the establishment by Mr. 
Saxton, which differs from the former in having the magnet fixed and horizontal, 
while the keeper is made to revolve. The former instrument was superintended by 
Mr. Watkins, of Charing Cross, the latter by Mr. Saxton in person. The same 
series of experiments were then gone through with each. Mr. Saxton’s had the 
advantage in power, and in being in a more perfect condition—the other had been 
somewhat shaken and disarranged by transportation, The spark was obtained more 
vividly, and water decomposed more powerfully by the former, but the Count was 
more successful in charging a Leyden phial with the m: netic fluid, as was indicated 
by a very sensible gold- leaf electrometer. This experiment being perfectly new 
in this country, exc sited much attention. Mr. Saxton was not uniformly successful 
in repeating it ; once, however, we observed the divergence of the gold leaves com- 
plete. Hlis failure, in other cases, may perhaps be attributed to some unskilfulness 
in manipulation, arising from the novelty of the ex perime nt; it was also suggested, 
that something might depend on the fact of the Count’s w ives being in one unbroken 
piece, while ‘Mr. Saxton’s consisted of fourteen pieces of twenty inches each.— 

Messrs. Faraday, Turner, Daniell, Lardner, and other scientific characters, who were 
present, all expressed themselves highly satisfied with the results of the experiments. 


Curnese Jests, TRANSLATED BY Srantstas Jutten.—A man seeing an oyster- 
vender pass by, called out, ‘‘ Give me a pound of those oysters.” —‘“ We sell oysters 
by measure, not by weight,’ ‘replied the other. ‘ Well,” said he, “ give me a y ard of 
them,”—There was a miser so sparing of his wine that he never filled a glass. One 
of his guests t: king up a half-filled glass, said, “ This vessel is too deep, you should 
cut away half of it.” ‘* What do you mean?” asked the avaricious host. “If the 
upper part,” replied the guest, “is not intended to hold wine, it must be quite use- 
less.”"—'T'wo brothers cultivated a farm together. The eldest went to prepare din- 
ner, and when it was ready, called the younger, He replied with a shout, ** I will 
come as soon as I have hidden my spade, * When they were at table, the elder 
brother reproached such imprudence, saying, “‘ When one hides a thing, he should 
keep silence, or at least speak only in a whisper.” After dinner they returned to 
the field, and the younger discovered that his spade was gone. He approac hed his 
brother mysteriously, and whispered in his ear, “ My sp ade is stolen.”—A rich man 
lived between two forges, and was greatly annoyed by the constant hammering, 
which allowed him no rest night or day. “He made very liberal offers to the pro- 
prietors, if they would change their residence, to which they seemed to lend a will- 
ing ear, T ransported with joy, he invited them to dinner, and gave a most luxu- 
rious entertainment. When the repast was concluded, he asked them whither they 
intended to remove? They answered, ‘“ He who lives at your right hand will re- 
move to the left, and he who lives at your left will remove to the right.” 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Linn¥an Socrery, Nov, 5.—The Linnean Society held their first meeting for 
the season, at the Society’s house in Soho Square. ‘The chair was taken at eight 
o’clock by Mr, Lambert, vice-president. Various specimens in botany from all parts 
of the globe were laid on the table; but those which attracted most attention were 
some beautiful canvass, cordage, twine, thread, duck, drill, damask, table-linen, 
towelling, and sheeting, manufactured from the New Zealand flax for Mr. Swansbo- 
rough and Captain Harris. This may probably hereafter render us independent of 
supplies from Russia, and even at present may be advantageously imported, 

Nov. 19.—A. B, Lambert, Esq., in the chair.—The secretary read a paper by 
Mr. J. O Westwood, ‘* On the genus Diopsis.”. Of this limited and singular genus 
of dipterous insects, remarkable for having the eyes placed at the end of long pe- 
duncles, the author of the paper now enumerates nine species. 

A second paper, by Dr. Daubigny, was read, “ On the degree of selection from 
soils, exercised by the absorbing surfaces of Plants,’ Among other experiments, 
some plants were grown in sulphate of strontian finely powdered, and occasionally 
moistened with nitrate of strontian; the plants thus produced were reduced to 
ashes, but chemical analysis did not detect in these remains any portion of 
strontian, 

Mr. Ward exhibited a living specimen of the Mitre fungus ( //elvella Mitra), and 
Mr. Peete placed on the table fresh examples of a scarce species of veronica, ga- 
thered by himself at Hayes, near Bromley. Some fossils, principally Ammonites 
and Belemnites, found very high up the Himalaya Mountains, were sent as presents, 
Commander James Ross, and Lieutenant Holman, the blind traveller, attended the 
meeting. 


Roya Society or Lireraturr, Nov. 6.—This Society held its first meeting for 
the session, at its house in St. Martin's Place—the Rev. Dr. Richards, one of the 
vice-presidents, in the chair. Presents were acknowledged, and the names of new 
candidates suspended for future ballot. Mr. Hamilton read an extract from a letter 
from Sir W, Gell, mentioning the arrival of Mr. Wilkinson in Italy, on his way 
home from his long sojourn in Egypt; and announcing a fact of great interest to the 
philosophical inquirer. Mr, W.had procured means to ascend the famous statue 
of Memnon ; the musical wonder of more than two thousand years, and the subject 
of so much ingenious speculation, And he had discovered that all these learned 
theories were like that of the different effect between live and dead fish in a vessel 
brimfull of water: i.e. without the fact on which to raise the hypothesis. In short, 
Memnon has not emitted sounds in consequence of the rays of the sun falling in 
any direction upon his morning head; but in his mighty breast there is inlaid a 
sonorous stone, and by it a concealed niche in which was placed a man with an iron 
rod to strike the stone, which consequently emitted those mysterious and priestly 
sounds which helped to uphold the solar adoration and the wonder of an ignorant 
and idolatrous people!!! ‘The statue itself had been broken, probably by Cam- 
byses, and afterwards repaired ; but the secret was taken good care of. Another 
very interesting letter from Mr. Dawkins was read, giving an account of the latest 
researches in Greece and their products ; especially in Athens, where some curious 
inscriptions, and other portions of the marbles in the British Museum have been 
found. 


Harveran Soctery, Oct. 21.—Joseph Cox, Esq. in the chair.—A fter a short dis- 
cussion on an interesting case, the particulars of which were detailed by Mr, Ander- 
son, Professor A. T. Thomson read a paper, ‘ On the Medical Uses of the loduret 
of Iron,” a new chemical compound of iodine with that metal, I he class of com- 
pounds to which this substance belongs, promised to be of the highest importance 
in medicine, and Dr. Thomson, we believe, has the merit of being the first in this 
According to the Professor, the ioduret ol 
iron, from its extreme solubility in the animal fluids, possesses, in a very high de- 
gree, the medicinal properties of both its elements, but modified, so that it does not 
produce any of the hurtful effects of either, given separately. It has proved in his 
hands both tonic and deobstruent; and, in two instances, tn which he lately pre- 
scribed it to young females, he was gratified to find that it speedily removed ob- 
structions, and restored health and power after every thing else had been tried in 
vain by the most eminent physicians, and after his patients had been reduced to the 


country to give some of them a trial. 
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last stage of leucophlegmatic cahexy. We refrain from following the author of the 
paper through all the particulars of his interesting cases, as doing so would not onl 
take up too much of our space, but be foreign to the objects of this journal. We 
have said enough, we hope, to direct the attention of our medical readers to the 
subject. 


Royat Society, Nov. 21.—There was a very numerous meeting of the Society, 
Sir J, W. Lubbock, the Treasurer, in the chair.—A long list of the Memoirs, Trans- 
actions, &c,, transmitted from the different learned societies of Europe and Ame. 
rica, was read, and thanks returned to the donors. Four new members were pro- 
posed, and one (— Smythe, Esq.) elected. 


A letter from Woodbine Parish, Esq. to Professor Koenig, ‘ On the History of 


the Mass of Meteoric Iron,’ now in the British Museum, was read. Mr. Parish, 
by whom this aérolithe was sent to England, declared that, though he could not tell 
whether it formed a part of the great mass of meteoric iron discovered by Professor 
Stromeyr in South America, yet, he had reason to believe that it was brought from 


the same neighbourhood. During the war in the Spanish colonies, the people of 


Buenos Ayres were, for some time, unable to procure muskets, as their coasts were 
closely blockaded. Some one remembered the mass of iron discovered by Stromeyr, 
and it was resolved to try whether it could not be manufactured. Before, however, 
the iron arrived, the cessation of the blockade had enabled the citizens to procure 
warlike stores ; a portion of the iron was manufactured for the sake of experiment, 
and a pair of pistols, made from it, sent to the President of the United States. 


Sir John Herschell’s account of his observations ‘‘ On Nebule and Clusters of 


Stars from the Year 1825 to 1833,” was read. This highly interesting communica- 
tion was, for the most part, in a tabular form, and required almost constant refer- 
ence to the drawings by which it was accompanied. Sir John stated the difficulties 

that impede the observation of nebulw, their faintness, their irregular distribution, 
only three months in the year being favourable for such observ ation, and in these 
the moon and twilight must be absent. Still his catalogde contained 2,500 nebule ; 
but 2,000 of these had been already observed by his father, and of the 500 new, 
there was only one of remarkable magnitude. Sir John directed ettention to the 
figures of the nebula he had sent, the unity of whose design, and symmetry of whose 
parts, showed that they formed a definite system. He then spoke of a remarkable 
phenomenon, which, we believe, has not been previously observed—the nebulous 
appearance of some of the fixed stars in peculiar states of the atmosphere. 
These photospheres he attributed to the intervention of some of those rare meteors, 
whose kindling forms the aurora borealis. In conclusion, Sir John recommended 
astronomers to direct their earnest attention to the nebule and double stars, espe- 
cially suggesting micometrical observations to determine whether they have a rota- 
tory motion, and to the formation of a complete catalogue of nebule, &c., and also a 
catalogue of missing nebule. Before concluding this report, we must observe, that 
Sir John Herschell’s paper was a perfect specimen of a truly philosophical commu- 
nication; it recorded the facts observed, without introducing a single theory: yet 
the ingenious manner in which the results were stated, suggested to the mind some 
of the most sublime speculations afforded by modern astronomy. 


Grotocicat Society or Lonponx, Nov. 20.—George Bellas Greenough, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Joseph Burkart, Esq., Mining Engineer of Zacatecas, 
Mexico, and John Kenyon, Esq., of Devonshire Place, were elected fellows. The 
communication read at this meeting, gave a description of the geological structure 
of the north coast of the river and gulf of St. Lawrence, from. the “mouth of the 


Saguenay (long. 69° 16° W.) to Cape Whittle, oes 60° W.), and on the proofs of 


change in the relative position of land and water, by Capt. Bayfield, R.N., and com- 
municated by Mr. Greenough. 


Camprivcr Purtosornicat Socrery.—A meeting was held on Monday, the 11th 
ult., being the first which has been held in the Society’s new house, the President 
of the Society (the Vice-Chancellor) in the chair. Mr. Murphy read a second 
memoir on the properties of Inverse Functions ; after which, Professor Airy gave 
an account of observations made at various places, (Armagh, Guisborough, “York, 
Dent, Manchester, Cambridge,) of the aurore boreales, which were seen on Sept, 
17, and Oct, 12, last: explaining the mode of combining these observations so as to 
infer from them the place of the luminous matter. It appeared, from his caleu- 


lations, that the latter aurora was at a height of fifty or sixty miles above the 
earth’s surface. 
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ZOOLOGICAL Socirry.—M., A. Vigors in the chair.—Twenty-two fellows were 
elected into the Society ; _upwards of 17,000 persons visited the gardens and mu- 
seum during the month of September ; and the balance declared in favour of the 
Society's affairs at the end of the same month, was 8401. 8s. 8d. Part the first of 
a splendid new work, entitled “A Monograph of the family of Ramphastide, or 
Toucans,” was presented by Mr. Gould. The report of the council touched on 
certain negotiations for the purchase of a giraffe, obtained at a considerable distance 
inland from the ( ape of Good Hope ; but as there is reason to believe that the ar- 
rangement has been frustrated by the death of the animal, which is reported to have 
taken place three days after the vessel bringing it sailed from the Cape, we need not 
here enter into the particulars. The vessel, however, has not yet arrived, nor has 
the captain written to the proprietors on the subject; and until information is re- 
ceived from him, the agreement for the purchase (if alive) still remains in force, 
The report further stated, that the remaining works would be completed in a month, 

Mr. South also finished his course of lectures on Zoology, and though not so 
numerously attended as on the previous evenings, his auditors seemed as well 
pleased with this as his other lectures. Of the amusing stories related by Mr. 
South, the following is a specimen. A friend of his was one day walking through 
the enclosure in St. James’s Park, when his attention was attracted by a little boy, 
about eight years old, asking his brother, a lad about eighteen, ‘* How is it that the 
ducks’ feathers don’t get wet, John?” “Oh! I can’t tell,” replied the other, Upon 
this, the gentleman said to the child, “ It is owing to the ducks having little bags 
of oil under their wings, with which they continually anoint their feathers, and pre- 
vent them from getting wet.” “Ah!” cried the boy's big brother, “ and who sup- 
plies them with oil—the proprietors, I suppose ?” 

Colonel Sykes in the chair.—This Society goes on most prosperously. The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of the monthy report, read at the meeting, The balance in 
favour of the institution at the ist of November, 6261. 7s. 3d.; visitors to the gar- 
den and museum during October, 12,416! The warming apparatus in the circular 
aviary has been put up; and the works having been completed in that building, the 
occupation of it has been commenced by removing into it many of the smaller birds 
from various parts of the gardens. ‘The land-tortoises have also been placed in one 
of its least heated compartments, where it is hoped they will winter well. The build- 
ing for small quadrupeds is finished internally, and will be occupied almost imme- 
diately, ‘The pheasant aviaries are also completed. ‘The works, therefore, may be 
regarded as nearly at an end for the present year; and the council have the satisfac- 
tion of stating, that it will not be necessary during the winter to seek accommoda- 
tion elsewhere for any portion of the animals which have been kept at the gardens 
through the summer. 


Sociery or Arrs.—The usual meetings of the Society for the session 1835-4 
commenced Nov. 6, David Pollock, Esq., one of the vice-presidents, 1D the chair.— 
A number of communications, valuable in the branch of mechanics, were laid before 
the meeting, and reterred to their respective committees. The following is the 
arrangement adopted for the illustrations during the present session; Nov. 12. On 
the causes and prevention of mildew, by Mr. Lindley.— Dec, 10, On ancient war- 
like engines, by Mr. Wilkinson.—Jan. 14. On the manufacture of fire-irons, by the 
same.—Feb. 11. On the machinery lately invented for the preparation of ship- 
biscuit, by Capt. Bagnold.—March 11. On detergent substances, and the manu- 
facture of soap, by the Secretary.—Apnil 8. On marble, and its adaptation to orna- 
mental purposes, by Mr. C, H. Smith.—May 13. On coins and medals, by Mr. 
W yon.—June 12. On the theory of rivers, by Mr. Palmer. 


This Society have recommenced their meetings, and the illustrations on the plan 
of last session were opened on the 12th ult., by John Lindley, Professor of Botany, 
London University, ‘On the Causes and Prevention of Mildew.” He commenced 
by stating, that is observations would only apply to that disease of plants caused 
by parasitical fungi, to which alone the name “ mildew” could be correctly assigned ; 
and that all other maladies so designated in common parlance, would be left out of 
consideration. Mildew, thus defined, was said to be caused by the attacks of two 
essentially diferent kinds of fungi, the one growing upon the surface of leaves and 
stems ; the other, generated in their inside, and only showing themselves when the 
burst through the cuticle to shed their seed, and multiply themselves ; ri the 
former appear to be connected with a sickly state of the plant attacked ; the latte: 
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are often, undoubtedly, caused by excessive vigour; and hence the great import- 
ance of distinguishing between the two kinds: because, what would be a cure for 
the former, might be, as in fact it is, an augmentation of the latter. Another con- 
sideration connected with this distinction of superficial internal mildews, is the 
vulgar opinion that mildew may be communicated by mere contact ; a circumstance, 
the ‘probability of which would depend in a great degree upon the particular nature 
of the fungus; if of a superficial kind, it would, no doubt, propagate by mere con- 
tact ; but, if internal, it could scarcely increase, except by falling on the soil, mixing 
with the earth, and thus gaining access to the roots, through the young and tender 
points of which it might be drawn, along with the fluid food of plants, into the 
general circulation, and thus conveyed to the extremities, ‘The two classes of mil- 
dew were illustrated by drawings. The superficial kinds are shown to consist, in 


many cases, of cells of ‘different figures adhering to each other, and to the surface of 


the green plants, as, 1. the Cylindrosporium concentricum, which formas circular grey 
patches of short free cylindrical cells upon the leaves of the cabbage; 2. the Acrospo- 
rium monilioides, which overruns the rose, the gourd, and many plants i in the form of 
a white web, composed of spherical ce lls, adhering like the beads of a necklace ; and, 
3. the genus Botrytis, which resembles the latter to the naked eye, but is really of a 
more complicated structure, its cells adhering as erect and branched threads, at the 
points of the ramifications of which are little spheric ‘al cases, containing minute seeds, 
which are scattered over the surface of the plant, by the bursting of their cases. 
Others, as the Erysiphes, were described as little oval brown bodies, filled with oval 
cases of seeds, and emitting an abundance of white spawn, which overruns the stems 
of leaves of plants, sometimes in such quantity, as in the mildew of the peach, as to 
form a covering as thick as cotton linen, when it is called Erysiphe pannosa ; to this 
class, the mildew of the pea is to be referred. 


Royat GrocrarnicaL Sociery.—This Society held its first meeting for the sea- 
son on the 11th ult., when the royal premium for 1835 was presented to Captain 
Ross. The chair was filled by F. Hamilton, Esq., who addressed the veteran navi- 
gator, in a brief but judicious manner, expressing the high sense which the Society 
had of his merits, and alluding in eloquent terms to the singular fortunes of the ex- 
pedition. He mentioned, among other circumstances not generally known, that so 
entirely had the relatives of Captain Ross lost all hopes of bis return, that they had 
even opened his will, He referred to the skill and care requisite t o preserve the 
health and lives of a crew in a long voyages—the chief theme of the panegyric ad- 
dressed to Captain Cook, by Sir J. Pringle, the President of the Royal Society, and 
justly remarked, that such skill and care were never exerted under more difficult 
circumstances, nor with more wonderful success, than in the late expedition. He 
then proceeded to pronounce a warm and well merited eulogium on the second 
otticer of the Victory, Commander (now Captain) J, Ross. This young officer ac- 
companied his uncle, in the first e xpedition to Lancaster Sound, in 1818. He like- 
wise accompanied Captain Parry in his three voyages; and, in the last of them, 
when it was resolved to abandon the Fur u, he was the officer directed to stow away 
her provisions, After the lapse of four years, he was again led to the same spot by 
a singular chain of events, and recovered those very stores and provisions, without 
which the expedition would have been ruined. « C aptain J, Ross,” continued Mr. 
Hamilton, ‘‘ having spent thirteen summers and eight winters in the Arctic regions, 
is now happily returned to us, to communicate the results of his geographical and 
scientific researches, in the full possession of health, youth and experience ; of a 
well-earned and widely extended fame.”—The meeting was unusually numerous, 
and much enthusiastic feeling was manifested by it in the course of the evening.— 
The Geographical Society goes on prosperously, . While its prizes are bestow ed on 
such men as Lander, Biscoe, and Ross, it is itself illustrated by the honours which 
emanate from it. 


Sr. Marytepone Literary anp Scientiric Instirution.—The quarterly meet- 
ing of this thriving institution was recently held. From the report of the committee, 
it appeared, that in consequence of the increase in the number of subscribers, it had 

some necessary to seek more eligible premises, and that when these were obtained, 
it was the intention of the committee greatly to extend the advantages afforded by 
the institution. The arrangements made for lectures in the ensuing quarter, were 
also announeed ; and the list includes the names of Dr. Lardner, Sir A. Carlisle, 
Dr. Copland, Mr. Hemming, Mr. Atherstone, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Brayley, Mr. 
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Chambers, &e, Xe A special meeting was called to take into consideration certain 
proposals relative to obtaining a house for the use of the Institution. The com- 
mittee were authorized to treat for premises in the immediate neighbourhood ; up- 
wards of 250/. were immediately subscribed by the members present, to meet the 
probable increased expenditure of the first year.—The first lecture for the current 
quarter, was delivered by Mr. Edwin Atherstone, “ On the linportance of the Study 
of Elocution.”’ ) 


New LITERARY AND Screntiric Insrirution.—We are happy to find that an 
Institution for such general purposes as this name indicates, is about to be esta. 
blished in the populous and wealthy neighbourhood of Belgrave Square and Sloane 
Street. It is indeed strange, that, extending, as the district may be said to do, from 
Hyde Park Corner to Kensington, and from Chelsea to Buckingham Gate, including 
Brompton, Sloane Street, Belgrave and Eaton Squares, Grosvenor Place, Xce., it has 
not the advantage of a single library of reference or a public reading-room. There 
cannot be a doubt, that if this infant institution be carefully nursed and judiciously 
attended to, it will become in a short time one of the most flourishing in London. 
We have indeed reason to believe, that though no public announcement has yet been 
made on the subject, more than a hundred gentlemen have ulready enrolled their 
names, as wishing to become members. , 


Paris Acapemy or Sciences, Oct. 10. Hydrophobia.—M. Buisson writes to 
claim as his a small treatise on hydrophobia, addressed to the Academy so far back 
as 1825, and signed with a single initial, The case referred to in that treatise was 
his own ; the particulars, and the mode of cure adopted were as follow:—He had 
been called to visit a woman who for three days was said to be suffering under this 
disease. She had the usual symptoms— constriction of the throat, inability to swal- 
low, abundant secretion of saliva, and foaming at the mouth. Her neighbours said 
that she had been bitten by a mad dog about forty days before. At ber own urgent 
entreaties she was bled, and died a few hours after, as was expected, M, Buisson, 
who had his hands covered with blood, incautiously cleansed them with a towel 
which had been used to wipe the mouth of the patient. Hie then had an ulceration 
upon one of his fingers, yet thought it sufficient to wash off the saliva, that adhered, 
with a little water. ‘Lhe ninth day after, being in his cabriolet, he was suddenly 
seized with a pain in his throat, and one, still greater, in his eyes. The saliva was 
continually pouring into his mouth; the impression of a current of air, the sight of 
brilliant bodies, gave bim a painful sensation: his body appeared to him so light, 
that he felt as though he could leap to a prodigious height; he experienced, he said, 
a wish to run and bite, not men, but animals and inanimate bodies, Finally, he 
drank with difficulty, and the sight of water was still more distressing to him than 
the pain in his throat. These symptoms recurred every five minutes, and it appear- 
ed to him as though the pain commenced in the aties ted finger, and extended thence 
up to the shoulder. From the whole of the symptoms, he judged himself affected 
with hydrophobia, and resolved to terminate his life by stifling himself in a vapour 
bath. | Having entered one for this purpose, he caused the heat to be raised to 42° 
(107° 36’ Fah.,) when he was equally surprised and delighted to find himself free of 
all complaint. He left the bathing-room we ll, dined heartily, and drank more than 
usual. Since that time, he says, he has treated in the same manner more than 
eighty persons bitten, in four of whom the symptoms had declared themselves, and 
in no case has he failed except in that of one child, seven years old, who died in the 
bath. The mode of treatment he recommends is, that the person bit should take a 
certain number of vapour-baths, (commonly called Russian, ) and should induce, 
every night, a violent perspiration, by wrapping bimself in flannels and covering 
himself with a feather bed; the transpiration is favoured by drinking freely of 
warm decoction of sarsaparilla, He declares, so convinced is he of the efficacy of 
this mode of treatment, that he will suffer himself to be inoculated with the disease. 
As a proof of the utility of copious and continued perspiration, he relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote—<A relative of the musician Grétry was bitten by a mad dog, at 
the same time with many other persons, who all died of hydrophobia. For his part, 
feeling the first symptoms of the disease, he took to dancing, night and a7 saying, 
that he wished to die gaily.—He recovered. M. Buisson also cites the old stories of 
dancing being a remedy for the bite of a tarantula ; and draws attention to the fret , 
that the animals in whom this madness is most frequently found to develope itself 
spontaneously, are dogs, wolves, and foxes, which never perspire, 
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HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


MEMOIRS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Rev. J. Prarnce, M.A, 


November 13, at the Magdalen House, in his eighty-first year, the Rev. John 
Prince, M.A., Vicar of Enford, Wilts, and forty-five years Chaplain of the Mag- 
dalen Charity. His remains were deposited in the vault of St. Mark’s Church 
Kennington, and were attended thither by many of the Gentlemen of the Magdalen 
Committee, and others of the deceased’s long attached friends. Eight clergymen 
supported the pall; and the beautiful ritual for the dead was read with great pathos 
by the incumbent, the Rev. Mr. Lane, It is just to the memory of this most exem- 
fae Christian to say, that no man bad more friends or fewer enemies than he ; 
and that his life was throughout a splendid pattern of unaffected piety, humility, 
benevolence, apostolic charity, and public utility. Those will form the best estimate 
of the value of his services at the Magdalen, who reflect that he performed without 
cessation, for nearly half a century, the godlike task of reclaiming the most aban- 
doned, of instructing the most ignorant, of healing the sorrows of betrayed and de- 
spairing woman, and drawing the veil of charity and silence over the treachery, the 
folly, and the depravity of man. With what skill and energy, with what meekness 
and patience he effected all this, those alone know who were constantly around him, 
and whose loss, by his departure, is irreparable. 


Mr. Joun WontTNer. 


Mr. John Wontner, the Governor of Newgate, died last month at his residence in 
the Old Bailey, in consequence of brain fever. The deceased had only been indis- 
posed two days. It appears that Mr. Wontner officially accompanied some convicts 
to Chatham, during which journey he caught a severe cold. He complained to his 
family, on the following morning, of great indisposition; but though medical 
attendance was immediately obtained, he gradually grew worse, and eventually sunk 
under the disease. Mr. W. was fifty-three years of age, and had been Governor of 
Newgate for eleven years, He had been for some years past in the service of 
the Corporation : first, as one of the city marshals, and while filling that office he 
was thrown from his horse and fractured his leg, which was afterwards amputated. 
The situation of Governor ot Newgate soon afterwards falling vacant, Mr. W. was 
elected, and during the long period which he held this important office, his conduct 
has been so distinguished for humanity, as not only to call forth the approbation of 
the Mayor and Sheriffs, but repeatedly of the Judges, as well as from the unhappy 
persons committed to his care. The deceased has left behind him a numerous 
family. 








Married, — At Mamhead, Devonshire, the 
Hon. John Sinclair, youngest son of the late 
Earl of Caithness, to Maria Petronella, third 
daughter of the late John Charch, Esq. 

At All Saints’, Marylebone, J. Wood, Esq. 
of Horton Hall, York, to Annis, daughter of 
J. Hardy, Esq. M.P. 

At St. George's Church, Hanover Square, the 
Rev. Henry Yorke, rector of Wimpole, Cam. 
bridgeshire, to Flora Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Sir A. Cawpbell, Bart. 

At Garnock, Scotland, Capt. Johan Osborn, 
Enniskillen Dragoons, to Caroline, daughter of 
the late Sir M. 8S. Stewart, Bart. 

At South Stoneham, Hants, C. Badham, Pro- 
fessor Of Medicine, Glasgow, to Caroline, 
daughter of the late Vice Admiral Sir E. J. 
Foote, Hants, 

At Pitminster, Somersetsbire, Sir John Col- 
man Rasbleigh, Bart., of Prideaux, Cornwall, 
to Martha, youngest daughter of the late John 
Gould, Esq., M.D., of Truro. 

At the house of the British Ambassador, at 
Berne, in Switzerland, Henry D’Orville, Esq., 
to Marianne Catherine, eldest daughter of Ro- 
bert Sherson, Esq. 


Died.—At his father’s house, at Hampstead, 
Samuel Hoare, jun., Esq., in his 26th year. 

At Beauvais, on his way from Paris to Eng- 
land, C. Mackinnon, Esq., of Grosvenor Place, 
late M.P. for Ipswich. 

At Berlin, of an apopletic fit, Dr. Hermb- 
stadt, Professor of Chemistry. 

At Bishopstone, Sussex, Major Farncombe, 
late of the 76th regiment. 

At Reading, the Rev. Dr. Wise, Vicar of St. 
Lawrence. 

At Valence, Department of Drome, France, 
Juliana Lucy, Baroness Farnham. 

At Perth, the Rev. Jedekiah Aikman, for 
forty-four years minister of the South Secession 
Charch. 

At Eaton Grove, Norwich, much regretted, 
Capt. Joseph Barwick, R.N., in his 69th year. 
He was one of the few remaining companions 
of his present Majesty in the glorious victory 
off Camperdown. ' 

At Patshull, Staffordshire, Mary Ann, wife 
of Sir George Pigot, Bart. 

At Warkworth, Capt. Bates, Paymaster 65th 
Foot. 

At Alnwick, Major John Frankland. 
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Present Condition and Future Pros- 
pects of the Turkish empire, noticed, 
7 

Sir Guy de Luisignan, a Tule of Italy, 
noticed, 48 

Standard Novels, No. XXXI., Stories 
of Waterlvo, noticed, 49 

Stray Flowers, noticed, 10 

System of Arithmetic, with the Princi- 
ple of Logarithms, compiled for the 
Merchant Taylors’ School, noticed, 48 


Tale from Chaucer, in Prose, designed 
chiefly for Young Persons, noticed, 8 

Tom,Cringle’s Log, noticed, 98 

Traits and Traditions of Portugal, no- 
ticed, 103 

Translations of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Prize Poems, noticed, 79 

Treatise on Physiology, and on the Di- 
seases of the Eye, noticed, 66 

Trevelyan, noticed, 101 


Valpy’s National Gallery of Painting 
and Sculpture, with a description of 
each Subject, and a Brief Memoir of 
the Artist, noticed, 9, 82 

Valpy’s Shakspeare, 11, 47, 81, 110 

Van Dieman’s Land Almanack for the 
year 1833, noticed, 10 

Village Belles, a Novel, noticed, 6 

Vision of Death’s Destruction, the Crea- 
tion, the Last Man, noticed, 5 

Voyages to Africa, noticed, 2 


Works in Progress, 12, 51, 83, 113 


Young Cricketér’s Guide, the, noticed, 
10 

Young Groom’s Guide, the, and the 
Valet’s Directory, noticed, 80 


THE END, 
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